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Major  finance/construction  decisions 
at  June  MWR  Review  Committee 


WASHINGTON— The  Army  Morale, 
Welfare  and  Recreation  Review  Com- 
mittee reached  major  decisions  on  the 
financial  management  and  construction 
of  Army  MWR  activities  at  its  June 
meeting  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Ind. 

A minimum  of  40  percent  of  package 
beverage  net  income  distribution  will  be 
distributed  to  installation  morale  sup- 
port funds  for  operating  programs  and 
capital  expenditures  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  Up  to  50  percent  of  the  pack- 
age store  profits  may  be  distributed  to 
installation  clubs  for  authorized  ex- 
penditures such  as  loan  repayments, 
capital  expenditures,  and  centralized  ad- 
ministrative and  training  expenses. 

Ten  percent  of  the  package  store  earn- 
ings will  be  distributed  to  the  Army 
Club  Fund  to  increase  loan  funds  avail- 
able to  finance  club  major  construction 
and  renovation. 

The  Committee  approved  funding  the 
$4.7  million  shortfall  in  Army  club  fund 
cash  flow  in  fiscal  year  1983  with  a 
variable  rate  bridge  loan  from  the  NAF 
investment  program  to  be  repaid  in  fis- 
cal year  1984.  It  also  directed  The  Adju- 
tant General  to  prepare  a study  of  the 
concept  of  merging  the  Army  Morale 
Support  Fund  and  the  Club  Fund  into  a 
single  central  fund,  the  Army  Com- 
munity Life  Fund,  to  be  used  primarily 
to  finance  MWR  capital  expenditures. 

Construction  approved 

A revised  listing  of  NAF  major  con- 
struction projects  valued  at  $60.8  mil- 
lion was  approved  for  fiscal  year  1982. 


The  Committee  approved  design  com- 
pletion and  contracting  for  construction 
of  all  projects  on  the  fiscal  year  1982 
listing. 

Fiscal  year  1983  projects  valued  at 
$34  million  were  approved  subject  to  re- 
ceipt of  documentation  and  review. 

The  DA  Central  NAFI  was  author- 
ized to  fund  project  cost  increases  up  to 
10  percent  for  previously  approved 
projects  if  bids  exceed  government  cost 


...  ten  percent  of  pack- 
age store  earnings  will  be 
distributed  to  the  Army 
Club  Fund . . . 


estimates.  $71.4  million  in  fiscal  year 
1984  NAF  major  construction  was  ap- 
proved in  concept.  These  projects  will 
be  reviewed  at  upcoming  Committee 
meetings  but  design  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1984  projects  were  approved  subject  to 
review  of  complete  documentation. 

The  Committee  requested  that  DA 
Program  Budget  Guidance  emphasize 
intensive  NAF  program  management  to 
reduce  NAF  personnel  costs.  It  en- 
dorsed the  continuation  of  a TAG  study 
for  MWR  program  management  in  fis- 
cal year  1985  and  beyond  with  emphasis 
on  NAF  as  a business  enterprise  and  fa- 
cility construction. 

There  was  concern  among  Committee 
members  about  the  growing  imbalance 
in  the  amount  of  AAFES  earnings  re- 
tained for  capital  expenditures  vs.  dis- 
tribution as  dividends  to  the  services  for 


MWR  activities. 

The  objective,  according  to  the  Com- 
mittee, should  be  a 50/50  split  of 
AAFES  earnings  between  the  amount 
retained  by  AAFES  and  for  capital  ex- 
penditures and  the  amount  distributed 
to  the  services  to  fund  MWR  require- 
ments. The  Committee  directed  TAG  to 
present  these  concerns  to  the  AAFES 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  MWRRC  is  comprised  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  or  Deputy  Chiefs  of 
Staff  for  Personnel  from  large  major 
commands  and  is  chaired  by  The  Ad- 
jutant General.  It  meets  twice  each  year 
to  review  MWR  programs  and  consider 
new  initiatives  to  strengthen  manage- 
ment and  improve  use  of  resources  for 
MWR  programs  in  support  of  unit  co- 
hesion, personnel  readiness  and  reten- 
tion to  respond  to  the  needs  of  soldiers 
and  their  families. 


TWXyTELEX  at  CCAMD 


WASHINGTON— The  Club  and  Com- 
munity  Activities  Management  Direc- 
torate and  its  regional  offices  have 
TWX/TELEX  capability. 
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TAG  describes  changing  Army,  urges  clubs  to  get  in  step 


MUNICH,  WEST  GERMANY— 

“There’s  a new  generation  of  soldier  in 
the  Army  and  we  must  deal  with  change 
across  the  board”. 

That  was  the  essence  of  the  message 
given-  to  managers  at  a recent  manage- 
ment workshop  by  MG  Robert  M. 
Joyce,  The  Adjutant  General.  “Soldiers 
are  turned  off  by  the  environment  they 
find  on  post  and  are  spending  more  and 
more  time  looking  for  activity  off 
post.” 

For  many  of  them,  the  Army  has  be- 
come a job  and  not  a career.  “Our 
operations  are  not  attractive  enough  to 
bring  in  customers  and  build  the  esprit 
so  vital  to  mission  accomplishment,”  he 
said.  He  said  that  many  clubs  are  run- 
ning “1940’s  operations”  and  asked  the 
assembly  whether  they  were  giving  the 
soldier  what  they  wanted  or  what  they 
wanted  to  give  them. 

“The  days  of  the  destitute  G.I.  are 
over,”  he  said,  and  managers  are  falling 
down  on  the  job  if  their  prices  are  not 
within  20  percent  of  the  local  economy. 

He  urged  managers  to  become  more 


professional  in  order  to  generate  the 
money  for  needed  capital  improve- 
ments. 

He  said  he  has  found  many  clubs  sub- 
standard during  his  visits  to  installa- 
tions. “There  are  too  many  clubs  with 
unbussed  tables,  dirty  windows,  and 
carpeting.  A lot  of  money  is  being  spent 
on  fixing  up  the  club  and  managers  are 
permitting  them  to  deteriorate.”  He 
pointed  to  the  Bavarian-American 
Hotel  in  Nuernberg  as  an  example  of  a 
place  that  has  improved  operations  tre- 
mendously. He  compared  clubs  to 
AAFES  with  its  “professional  opera- 
tion, good  personnel  and  a program 
with  upward  mobility.  AAFES  sets  an 
example  for  clubs,  Joyce  said. 

Joyce  said  there  is  a lot  of  pressure  to 
contract  out  club  operations  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  An  alternative  to  contract- 
ing-out clubs  would  be  to  “civilianize 
the  system”  and  take  advantage  of 
talent  coming  out  of  hotel  and  restau- 
rant schools.  “These  people  know  food 
preparation,  accounting  and  how  to 
keep  their  clubs  clean.” 


Upgrading  NCOclub 


Total  MWR  program  costs  $3  billion 


WASHINGTON — Department  of  De- 
fense’s morale,  welfare  and  recreation 
activities  have  total  program  costs  of 
about  $3  billion,  including  nearly  $750 
million  in  appropriated  fund  support. 
The  figures  do  not  include  cost  of  goods 


sold,  according  to  a DOD  publication, 
Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation  Over- 
view. 

These  programs  which  impact  on 
about  nine  million  people  are  provided 
at  nearly  all  of  the  1,286  DOD  installa- 
tions, employing  over  215,000  people. 


Free  lunch  for  a month 

ANNAPOLIS,  MD — Officers’  and 
Faculty  Club  members  at  the  Naval 
Academy  here  put  their  membership 
numbers  on  their  lunch  receipt  and  com- 
pete for  a free  lunch  the  next  day.  At  the 
end  of  the  month,  a winner  is  selected 
for  free  lunches  every  day  for  a month. 


FORT  LEAVENWORTH,  KS— Man- 
agement and  the  post  engineers  are 
working  hard  to  realize  the  potential  of 
the  NCO  club  here. 

Since  the  club  overlooks  a lake,  a lot 
of  effort  is  going  into  improving  a patio 
and  an  outdoor  band  area.  And,  an  out- 
door entertainment  area  is  getting 
spruced  up. 

After  the  roof  is  finished,  the  engi- 
neers will  move  inside  to  replace  panel- 
ing, doors,  floors  and  walls. 

Six  troops  of  the  24th  Engineer  De- 
tachment are  doing  the  work  which  will 
save  the  government  nearly  $30,000 
against  commercial  contract,  according 
to  CPT  Marc  Van  Dongen,  unit  com- 
mander. 

Club  manager  SFC  James  E.  Mar- 
shall says  that  the  renovation  slightly  in- 
terferes with  operations  and  manage- 
ment is  looking  forward  to  expanded 
programs  once  the  work  is  done. 

Adapted  from  Renovations  ongoing  at  NCO 
Club  by  Ken  Blackburn,  staff  writer  of  the 
Fort  Leavenworth  Public  Affairs  Office. 


Troops  of  the  245th  Engineer  Detachment  work  on  Fort  Leavenworth  NCO  Club 
renovation. 
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Dickson:  “Service  first” 


MUNICH,  WEST  GERMANY— Al- 
though there  is  always  room  for  im- 
provement, clubs  are  “alive  and  well’’, 
according  to  COL  Lee  C.  Dickson,  Di- 
rector of  Club  and  Community  Activi- 
ties Management. 

Dickson  made  these  remarks  at  a re- 
cent joint  Army  and  Air  Force  club 
management  workshop  here.  Dickson 
emphasized  quality,  service,  and  value, 
saying  that  profitability  will  naturally 
follow  a well-run  club  operation. 

1981  was  the  best  year  ever  for  Army 
clubs.  Sales  increased  seven  percent  and 
food  sales  were  up  nine  percent.  Net  in- 
come increased  17  percent  to  $21.3  mil- 
lion. 

He  talked  about  the  many  new  club 
construction  projects  and  their  good  ac- 
ceptance by  members.  “When  a new  of- 
ficers’ club  opened  at  Fort  Meade  this 
past  spring,  membership  went  from 
1,500  to  3,500  and  monthly  food  sales 
from  $40,000  to  $160,000.”  This  is 
positive  proof  that  by  creating  pleasant 
surroundings  where  members  feel  com- 
fortable, clubs  can  attract  customers, 
increase  sales  and  generate  income  with 
which  to  pay  for  the  project.” 

He  reminded  the  assembly  that  clubs 
are  creatures  of  the  federal  government, 


WASHINGTON— Civilian  ICM’s, 

branch  and  annex  managers  of  Army 
clubs,  may  participate  in  a new  award 
program  providing  cash  awards  from  5- 
15%  of  their  annual  base  salary. 

The  program,  which  begins  Oct.  1, 
82,  will  be  administered  by  the  Club  and 
Community  Activities  Management  Di- 
rectorate, TAGO.  According  to  Ron 
Barnett,  who  is  coordinating  the  pro- 
gram, the  awards  are  to  encourage  ini- 
tiative, creativity  and  responsibility  and 
given  to  recognize  operating  and  fi- 
nancial achievements. 

The  program  applies  to  all  GS,  and 
UA  civilian  ICM/ACMs,  branch  man- 
agers, and  annex  managers.  It  does  not 
apply  to  package  store  managers,  ad- 
ministrative support  branch  managers, 
assistant  ICMs/ACMs,  assistant  branch 
or  assistant  annex  managers  of  Army 
clubs  or  military  personnel  in  any  capac- 
ity. 

Managers  must  serve  in  the  same 
position  for  a minimum  of  10  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  Oct.  1,  82. 
First  year  results  will  be  monitored  by 
CCAMD,  TAGO  and  managers  who 
have  met  the  financial  goals  will  be  noti- 
fied by  CCAMD  through  their 
MACOM’s.  A committee  comprised  of 
representatives  of  CCAMD  will  meet 
each  December  to  evaluate  nominees 
and  select  the  recipients  of  the  cash 


not  private  business.  “There  is  a major 
requirement  to  eliminate  fraud,  waste 
and  abuse.”  Managers  must  have  an 
arms-length  relationship  with  vendors, 
he  said,  “and  avoid  even  the  appearance 
of  conflict  of  interest  in  the  dealings.” 
“Compliance  with  audit  recommenda- 
tions and  crime  prevention  surveys  is 
absolutely  essential.” 

Initiatives  at  Department  of  the  Army 
that  should  help  managers  with  their 
clubs,  include  a development  of  a series 
of  operations  manual  pamphlets,  a 
NAF  Small  Purchases  Manual,  a club 
recipe  book,  centralized  contracts  and 
an  improved  civilian  referral  program, 
Dickson  said. 

Certificate  cites 
achievements 

HANAU,  WEST  GERMANY— The 
Hanau  Area  Club  System  recognizes 
outstanding  achievers  by  giving  them  a 
Certificate  of  Achievement.  It  is  pre- 
sented to  members  of  the  Hanau  club 
team  for  outstanding  operational  per- 
formance in  meeting  or  exceeding  goals 
and  objectives. 


award  for  achievement.  Initially,  pay- 
ments for  GS  personnel  will  be  from  in- 
stallation incentive  award  funds  and  for 
NAF  personnel,  through  the  Army  Club 
Fund. 

Details  are  contained  in  HQDA  letter 
672-82-1  dated  June  25,  1982,  subject 
Letter  of  Instruction,  the  Annual  Army 
Club  Management  Achievement 
Award.  Contact  Ron  Barnett  AV  22 1 - 
0702  or  CCAMD  regional  offices. 

MWR  crimes 

WASHINGTON— 

• Thieves  broke  into  a package  store 
warehouse  at  Selfridge,  Mich.,  stealing 
$1,103.  They  pried  off  a securing  screen 
and  broke  a window  to  get  access  to  the 
building. 

• A stateside  ICM  has  been  accused 
of  stealing  NAF  property  during  a 
transfer  to  another  installation  after  in- 
ventory records  came  up  over  $1,000 
short. 

• Auditors  discovered  that  $15,960 
worth  of  merchandise  was  missing  from 
a Stars  and  Stripes  bookstore  in  West 
Germany. 

• Three  men  took  $9,289  from  the 
Woodland  NCO/enlisted  Club  in  Gies- 
sen, West  Germany  after  forcing  the 
club  manager  to  open  the  safe. 

• The  manager  of  an  Army  package 


Korea  Seminar 

SEOUL,  SOUTH  KOREA— Financial 
management,  labor  cost  control,  in- 
ternal controls,  construction  and  food 
programs  are  the  focus  of  an  Army  club 
management  workshop  to  be  held  in 
Pusan,  South  Korea  October  13  - 15. 
The  workshop  is  sponsored  by  the 
CCAMD  Korea  Regional  Office  for  the 
managers  of  Army  clubs  in  Korea  and 
Japan. 

beverage  store  of  the  Class  VI  Agency  in 
West  Germany  admitted  to  ringing  zero 
amounts  on  the  cash  register  for  pur- 
chases of  merchandise  and  removing  the 
funds.  He  admitted  to  altering  the  fig- 
ures to  reflect  merchandise  sold  as  being 
on  hand,  thus  balancing  the  dollar  value 
of  sales  on  the  cash  register  tape  with 
merchandise  allegedly  on  hand.  There 
was  a stock  shortage  of  nearly  $27,000. 

• A club  manager  in  West  Germany 
was  caught  manipulating  time  cards  to 
receive  $3,850  in  overtime  pay  to  which 
he  was  not  entitled. 

• An  area  club  manager  in  West  Ger- 
many violated  proper  contracting  proce- 
dures when  he  did  not  get  JAG  ap- 
proval, did  not  translate  a German  lan- 
guage contract  and  exceeded  his  con- 
tracting authority.  When  expenses  ex- 
ceeded the  35  percent  of  proceeds  re- 
ceived, $1,350  was  transferred  from  the 
NCO/enlisted  club  to  cover  the  officers’ 
club  losses. 

• An  AAFES  audit  of  a Garage  and 
Parts  Store  in  West  Germany  uncovered 
a shortage  estimated  at  $234,000. 

• A stateside  tour  and  ticket  officer 
received  a $809.00  refund  check  and 
substituted  it  for  $809.00  in  cash  and 
later  substituted  a check  in  the  amount 
of  $906.00. 

• An  AWOL  soldier  wrote  about 
$27,000  worth  of  bad  checks  at  PXs, 
banks  and  commissaries  in  West  Ger- 
many. He  also  rented  a car  and  did  not 
return  it.  He  was  caught. 


Cash  awards  for  club  achievements 


Army  Host 
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NEW  YORK— During  1981,  liquor 
sales  posted  their  first  decline  since 
1957,  as  consumption  of  distilled  spirits 
in  the  U.S.  slipped  0.13%.  This  dip,  fol- 
lowing 1980’s  slight  1%  uptilt,  rein- 
forces liquor’s  image  as  a slow-growth 
business  and  has  liquor  executives 
scrambling  to  grab  larger  shares  of  their 
market.  “There  is  a very  hostile  envi- 
ronment out  there,”  observes  John 
Powers,  senior  vice-president  for  alco- 
holic beverages  at  Heublein  Inc.  “The 
consumer’s  disposable  income  is 
squeezed,  making  him  more  value  con- 
scious.” Adds  Alvin  Ferro,  president  of 
Paddington  Corp.,  which  markets  J&B 
Scotch:  “Every  beverage  marketer  is 
competing  for  gullets  today.  And  wine 
and  Perrier  are  formidable  competitors. 
If  someone  orders  a $2.50  Perrier  with 
lunch,  it’s  not  likely  he’ll  follow  it  with 
a $5  Scotch  drink.” 

Indeed,  BUSINESS  WEEK’S  annual 
scoreboard  of  brands  retailing  more 
than  500,000  cases  reveals  an  industry 
caught  by  indecision.  Liquor  executives 
seem  unable  to  entice,  or  even  hang  on 
to,  their  prime  customers:  drinkers  aged 
25  to  44,  who  are  fickle  consumers.  Not 
only  is  this  group  choosing  a wider  ar- 
ray of  drinks,  running  the  gamut  of 
wine,  juices,  beer,  soft  drinks,  bottled 
water,  but  it  also  is  constantly  sampling 
new  items  that  are  light  and  sweet  or 
possess  a cachet,  such  as  cordials  and 
brandy. 

Bourbon’s  decline.  Glummest  of  all  are 
marketers  in  the  browngoods  sector, 
particularly  those  in  bourbon  and 
blends,  whose  share  is  steadily  drop- 
ping. Scotch  marketers  managed  to  ar- 
rest that  category’s  decline  last  year 
through  copious  promotion  and  adver- 
tising efforts.  But  Canadian  products, 
which  previously  had  seen  increased 
sales,  thanks  to  a perceived  “lighter” 
taste  than  U.S.  whiskey,  showed  a slight 
decrease. 

While  the  total  nonwhiskey  area 
strengthened  its  grip  on  the  market  to  a 
52.1%  share,  vodka’s  momentum,  be- 
ginning to  slow  last  year,  appears  to 
have  run  out  of  steam.  The  consumer 
shift  to  rum,  a flavorful  but  still  mixa- 
ble  drink,  has  accelerated.  Bacardi 
Corp.  easily  held  on  to  its  crown  as  the 
top-selling  brand,  and  the  company  has 
buttressed  its  hold  on  the  rum  category 
by  positioning  its  Castillo  brand  as  a 
lower-priced  alternative  to  the  leader. 
Castillo  posted  a 23%  gain. 

The  consumer  inclination  to  shun 
products  in  the  midprice  range  is  forcing 
marketers  to  reappraise  their  product 
positioning.  “I  would  hate  to  be  a mid- 


Rank 

Brand 

Sales 

(thousands 
of  cases) 
1981  1980 

Percent 

change 

Marketer 

Type 

1 

Bacardi 

. . 7,750 

7,600 

2.0% 

Bacardi 

Rum 

2 

Smirnoff 

. . 6,000 

6,100 

1.5 

Heublein 

Vodka 

3 

Seagram’s  7 Crown . . . 

. . 5,675 

5,800 

-2.2 

Seagram 

Blend 

4 

Seagram’s  VO 

. . 3,675 

3,800 

-3.6 

Seagram 

Canadian 

5 

Canadian  Club 

. . 3,450 

3,600 

-3.8 

Walker 

Canadian 

6 

Jack  Daniel’s 

. . 3,250 

2,800* 

16.7 

Brown-Forman 

Tennessee 

7 

Jim  Beam 

. . 3,075 

2,950 

4.0 

Beam 

Bourbon 

8 

Canadian  Mist 

. . 2,850 

2,650* 

7.8 

Brown-Forman 

Canadian 

9 

Popov 

. . 2,775 

3,000 

-7.6 

Heublein 

Vodka 

10 

Seagram’s  Gin 

. . 2,700 

2,500 

8.0 

Seagram 

Gin 

11 

Gordon’s  Gin 

. . 2,550 

2,600 

-2.3 

Renfield 

Gin 

12 

Dewars 

. . 2,400 

2,350 

2.2 

Schenley 

Scotch 

Windsor  Supreme .... 

. . 2,400 

2,400 

— 

National 

Canadian 

14 

J&B 

. . 2,175 

2,325 

-6.5 

Paddington . . . 

Scotch 

15 

Gilbey’s  Gin 

. . 2,100 

2,100 

— 

National 

Gin 

16 

Gordon’s  Vodka 

. 1,900 

1,850 

2.6 

Renfield 

Vodka 

Black  Velvet 

. 1,900 

1,875 

1.8 

Heublein 

Canadian 

18 

Cutty  Sark 

. 1,775 

1,725 

2.4 

Buckingham  . . 

Scotch 

19 

Christian  Bros 

. 1,700 

1,625 

5.0 

Fromm  & Sichel.  Brandv 

20 

Kamchatka 

. 1,650 

1,650 

— 

National 

Vodka 

21 

Early  Times 

. . 1,600 

1,650 

-3.7 

Brown-Forman 

Bourbon 

22 

Johnnie  Walker  Red  . . 

. . 1,575 

1,550 

1.7 

Somerset 

Scotch 

23 

Beefeater 

. . 1,550 

1,600 

-3.1 

Kobrand 

Gin 

24 

Kahlua 

. . 1,500 

1,400 

7.1 

Walker 

Specialtv 

25 

Kessler 

. 1,450 

1,500 

-3.2 

Seagram 

Blend 

26 

Ancient  Age 

. 1,425 

1,575 

-9.5 

Scheniev 

Bourbon 

27 

Gilbey’s  Vodka 

. . 1,375 

1,250 

1.9 

National 

Vodka 

Ten  High 

. 1,375 

1,525 

-9.4 

Walker 

Bourbon 

29 

Calvert  Extra 

. . 1,225 

1,300 

-6.2 

Seagram 

Blend 

30 

Fleischmann’s  Gin  . . . 

. . 1,200 

1,225 

-2.8 

Fleischmann  . . 

Gin 

Southern  Comfort  . . . 

. . 1,150 

1,175* 

-2.9 

Brown-Forman 

Specialty 

31 

Wolfschmidt 

. 1,205 

975 

6.0 

Seagram 

Vodka 

Chivas  Regal 

. . 1,025 

1,050 

-2.3 

Seagram 

Scotch 

Lord  Calvert  Canadian 

. 1,025 

1,050 

-2.3 

Seagram 

Canadian 

35 

Crown  Royal 

900 

775 

15.0 

Seagram 

Canadian 

Old  Grand-Dad 

900 

950 

-6.3 

National 

Bourbon 

37 

Imperial 

875 

1,000 

-12.8 

Walker 

Blend 

Castillo 

850 

700 

23.0 

Bacardi 

Rum 

38 

Tanqueray 

850 

825 

2.4 

Somerset 

Gin 

Fleischmann’s  Pref.  . . 

850 

950 

-11.0 

Fleischmann  . . 

Blend 

41 

Old  Smuggler 

800 

650 

23.1 

Walker 

Scotch 

Old  Crow 

800 

875 

-7.5 

National 

Bourbon 

Skol 

775 

575 

33.0 

Medlev 

Vodka 

43 

Jose  Cuervo 

775 

700 

11.2 

Heublein 

Tequila 

MacNaughton’s 

775 

800 

-4.4 

Scheniev 

Canadian 

E&J 

750 

475 

60.0 

Gallo 

Brandv 

46 

Ronrico 

750 

775 

-4.2 

Seagram 

Rum 

Old  Charter 

750 

800 

-5.2 

Scheniev 

Bourbon 

49 

Schenley’s  Vodka  .... 

. 725 

825 

-11.2 

Scheniev 

Vodka 

50 

Grown  Russe 

700 

700 

— 

Seagram 

Vodka 

Amaretto  Di  Saronno  . 

700 

725 

-3.2 

Glenmore  .... 

Specialtv 

52 

Canadian  Ltd 

675 

600 

12.9 

Fleischmann  . . 

Canadian 

Fleischmann’s  Vodka  . 

675 

675 

— 

Fleischmann  . . 

Vodka 

54 

Relska 

625 

675 

-6.7 

Heublein 

Vodka 

55 

Johnnie  Walker  Black . 

. 600 

575 

5.0 

Somerset 

Scotch 

56 

Passport 

575 

525 

10.5 

Seagram 

Scotch 

Old  Forester 

575 

650* 

-12.3 

Brown-Forman 

Bourbon 

58 

Wild  Turkey 

550 

500 

9.5 

Austin,  Nichols 

Bourbon 

Nikolai 

550 

575 

-4.4 

Seagram 

Vodka 

Bailey’s 

525 

225 

132.0 

Paddington  . . . . 

Specialty 

60 

Hennessy 

525 

425 

23.5 

Schieffelin 

Cognac 

Inver  House 

525 

550 

-3.8 

Wile 

Scotch 

Barton’s 

500 

325 

53.0 

Barton 

Vodka 

Evan  Williams 

500 

425 

17.6 

Heaven  Hill. . . . 

Bourbon 

63 

Old  Taylor 

500 

550 

-9.1 

National 

Bourbon 

Mr.  Boston  Vodka  . . . . 

500 

550 

-10.0 

Glenmore 

Vodka 

Hiram  Walker  Vodka  . 

500 

575 

- 13.0 

Walker 

Vodka 

* Revised  figure 

Data:  BW  survey  and  estimates  of  retail  sales,  rounded  to  nearest  25,000  mixed  cases,  based  on 

data  by  Clark  Gavin  Associates  Inc. 

Reprinted  from  the  May  17,  1982  issue  of 
Business  Week  by  special  permission.  ©1982 


by  McGraw  Hill,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10020.  All  rights  reserved. 
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die  brand,”  comments  Ferro.  “As  long 
as  you’re  the  cheapest  or  the  best,  you 
have  a reason  for  being.”  Taking  his 
own  advice,  Ferro  says  he  is  trying  to 
lift  J&B  out  of  the  lagging  category  with 
a new  $15  million  image-building  ad 
campaign  “and  make  it  sui  generis.  ” 
Import  magic.  In  fact,  some  of  the  best 
performers  this  year  were  brands  that 
exploited  the  market’s  price  polariza- 
tion. Walter  M.  Haimann,  president  of 
Seagram  Distillers,  credits  Crown  Roy- 
al’s steady  increase  to  glossy  packaging 
and  advertising  that  omits  the  word 
Canadian  and  simply  says  import— a 
word  that  has  worked  its  magic  for  sev- 
eral other  premium  brands,  also. 

As  the  U.S.  consumer’s  palate  be- 
comes more  quixotic,  all  sorts  of  prod- 
ucts are  likely  to  prosper.  Industry- 
watcher  Marvin  Shanken,  publisher  of 
several  wine  and  spirits  newsletters,  be- 
lieves that  it  is  the  smaller,  specialized 
beverages  that  will  flourish.  “Items  like 
single-malt  Scotches,  imported  vodkas, 
and  cordials  and  liqueurs  will  grow  10% 
to  20%  a year,  while  the  mass  market 
languishes,”  he  predicts.  “The  game 
now  is  the  consumer’s  desire  to  discover 
new  tastes — everybody’s  looking  for 
brands  they  can  associate  with  them- 
selves, rather  than  those  that  have  mass 
appeal.  ”■ 


How  U.S.  drinkers’  tastes 

changed  in  a decade 

-Share  of  market— 

1981 

1980 

1971 

Category 

Percent 

Bourbon 

13.5%  . . 

. . 13.9%  . . . 

21.7% 

Scotch  

. . 12.9  . . . 

13.6 

Canadian 

12.4  . . 

..12.5  ... 

9.5 

Blends  

8.8  . . 

. . 8.9  ... 

18.5 

Other 

0.3  . . 

. . 0.3  ... 

0.3 

Total  whiskey 

47.9%  . . 

. . 48.5%  . . . 

63.6% 

Vodka  

19.1  .. 

. . 19.0  . . . 

13.3 

Gin 

. . 9.5  ... 

9.8 

Cordials 

7.9  . . 

. . 7.8  ... 

4.9 

Rum 

. . 7.1  ... 

3.2 

Brandy  

. . 4.1  ... 

3.7 

Other  

. . 4.0  ... 

1.5 

Total  nonwhiskey 

52.1%  . 

. . 51.5%  . . 

36.4% 

Total  consumption .... 

448.8  . . 

449.4 

382.5 

(millions  of  gal.) 

* Estimated 

Data:  Clark  Gavin  Associates  Inc. 
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CHICAGO — Army  club  system  exhibit  at  the  National  Restaurant  Association  trade  show  held  in  Chicago  May  22-26.  The 
exhibit  provided  information  on  career  opportunities  and  information  to  the  private  hospitality  sector  on  Army  clubs. 


“Competition”  study  to  be  discussed  by  AAFES 


WASHINGTON— The  results  of  a 
Joint  Task  Force  Group  on  Competitive 
Activities  will  be  discussed  at  a Septem- 
ber meeting  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
Exchange  Service. 

The  study  reviewed  DOD,  Army  and 
Air  Force  guidance  concerning  author- 
ized resale  operations  to  determine  how 


AAFES  and  morale,  welfare  and  recrea- 
tion activity  managers  could  best  work 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  soldier. 

AAFES  food 

DALLAS — New  sandwich  and  break- 
fast packaging,  and  standardization  of 
popular  food  items  are  part  of  an 


AAFES  program  to  improve  their  food 
service  image.  A new  food  logo  will  also 
symbolize  AAFES  eagerness  to  provide 
the  best  possible  service. 

A statistic  is  “ A straight  line  drawn 
between  an  erroneous  assumption 
and  a foregone  conclusion.  ” 

GEN  Omar  Bradley 
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In  and  about  Army  clubs 


In  appreciation  of  its  members,  the 
Fort  Bragg  NCO  Club  provides  a free 
Sunday  Brunch. 

The  Fort  Shafter  Officers’  Club  pre- 
sents spaghetti  for  a penny  a pound 
(body  weight)  with  salad  and  garlic 
bread  extra.  The  club  also  offered  Can- 
tonese cooking  classes  featuring  Titus 
Chan,  a local  TV  Chinese  Chef.  The 
Schofield  Barracks  Officers’  Club  host- 
ed the  Army  Birthday  Ball  June  14. 


The  Hale  Koa  Hotel’s  Dinner  Theater 
presented  the  Broadway  classic  Okla- 
homa, July  14-16.  The  $15.95  ticket  in- 
cluded a complete  Prime  Rib  dinner  and 
a complimentary  glass  of  wine. 

They’re  screaming  for  ice  cream  at 
the  Heidelberg  Officers’  Club  since  the 
American  Ice  Cafe  opened  June  23  with 
24  flavors,  furnished  by  California  Ice 
Cream,  a German  company. 

Andy  Kleeger,  former  manager  of  the 
enlisted  clubs  at  the  Navy’s  Little  Creek 
Amphibious  Base  has  accepted  a job  as 
the  Fort  Eustis  Officers’  Club  manager. 
Kleeger  has  been  elected  to  serve  as  the 
1983-84  President  of  the  International 
Military  Club  Executives  Association. 

The  Fort  Polk  Officers’  Club  dining 
room  had  a record  gross  of  $1,820  in 
food  from  normal  a la  carte  operations 
on  June  11.  Management  is  working  on 
expanding  the  dining  room  in  early  FY 
1983  to  120  seats  from  its  current  72 
seats. 

Video  tapes  on  club  activities  are  pro- 
duced monthly  by  the  Giessen  Area 
Club  System  and  broadcast  on  wide 
screens  at  each  of  the  12  Giessen  clubs, 
reports  SGM  Tibor  Waldner,  NCO 
Branch  Manager. 

The  Fort  Myer  Officers’  Club  has 
started  to  publish  a monthly  employee 
newsletter.  Manager  MAJ  Ed  Urben 
said  he  hopes  the  newsletter  will  inform 
and  recognize  employees.  It  is  published 
in  three  languages,  English,  Spanish  and 


Korean.  In  a related  morale-boosting 
move,  Urben  has  started  an  Employee 
of  the  Month  program  where  employees 
will  be  rewarded  on  their  attitude,  dress 
and  grooming,  attendance,  job  perfor- 
mance, amount  of  supervision  needed, 
areas  of  self-improvement,  knowledge 
and  willingness  to  follow  policies,  job 
knowledge,  waste  prevention,  and 
cleanliness  of  work  stations. 


Each  week  the  Fort  Stewart  Officers’ 
Club  puts  a new  twist  on  its  all  night  dis- 
co. For  example,  in  July,  the  club  had  a 
Jeans  Night  with  a tight  jeans  contest,  a 
Rags  Night,  a Search  for  a Disco  King 
and  Queen  and  a Ladies  night  with  a 
Mr.  Look  so  Good  Contest. 

A mild-mannered  customer  service 
clerk  in  the  battalion’s  S-l  shop,  SP4 
Elijah  Postell  becomes  a disk  jockey  at 
night,  appearing  about  twice  each  week 
at  clubs  in  West  Berlin,  Germany.  His 
music  started  at  age  six  when  he  played 
records  on  his  mother’s  turntable.  “I 
don’t  know  which  profession  I’ll  end  up 
in,”  remarked  Postell,  “but  I’ll  always 
love  music.” 

Members  of  the  Fort  Meade  Officers’ 
and  NCO  Clubs  were  treated  to  a night 
with  the  original  Drifters.  The  $10  ad- 
mission included  dinner. 


Fort  Knox  Installation  Club  Manager 
MAJ  James  Stevenson  reports  the  $1.8 
million  renovation  to  the  officers’  club 
is  progressing  smoothly  with  completion 
expected  in  late  December.  Renovation 
of  the  Brick  Mess  began  June  4.  The 
kitchen  will  be  expanded  by  about  1,500 
sq.  ft.  and  receive  new  equipment.  Most 
club  rooms  will  be  redecorated  and  the 
club’s  wiring  and  heating/ventilation 
systems  will  be  upgraded.  An  automatic 
beverage  dispensing  system  will  also  be 
installed. 


A Country  and  Western  Jubilee  was 
held  at  the  Fort  Meade  Four  Winds 
NCO  Club  June  4-6  with  music  and 
western  and  Mexican  food. 

A fire  at  the  Wildflecken  Class  VI 
Package  Beverage  Store  caused  SI 8,000 
damage. 

The  Fort  Rucker  Officers’  Club  has 
an  event  for  every  one  in  the  family. 
This  past  Mother’s  Day,  the  club  gave 
Mother  a free  orchid,  flow  n in  from  Ha- 
waii just  for  the  event.  Over  1,500  were 
served.  1,300  attended  the  Father’s  Day 
dinner  with  each  dad  given  $1  off  on  his 
meal.  On  Children’s  Day,  1,200  people 
attended  and  each  child  under  12  ate 
free.  These  kinds  of  events  are  what  has 
made  the  Fort  Rucker  Officers’  Club  so 
successful,  allowing  club  manager  Evan 
Smith  to  post  sales  of  nearly  $180,000  in 
June  with  a net  income  approaching 
$30,000.  Smith  is  claiming  an  Army 
club  record  for  the  1,916  attending  his 
Easter  brunch. 

The  club  recently  turned  back  the 
clock  (and  prices)  40  years  to  celebrate 
the  40th  Birthday  of  Army  Aviation. 
Beer  and  soft  drinks  were  1 0C,  hot  dogs 
15<t  and  hamburgers  254.  Guests  of  hon- 
or at  the  very  special  pool  party  includ- 
ed Fort  Rucker  soldiers  and  families, 
past  and  present  commanding  generals, 
Alabama  public  officials,  and  a group 
of  about  35  of  the  original  Army  avia- 
tors, the  Grasshoppers,  named  after  the 
early  years  of  Army  aviation  when  pi- 
lots used  to  land  on  grass  runways.  The 
club  has  3,650  members. 

The  Fort  Belvoir  Main  Enlisted  Club 
hosted  the  Army  Birthday  Ball  on  June 
12. 

Fort  Richardson  managers  are  boost- 
ing offerings  with  events  like  a talent 
contest  at  the  NCO  club,  country  and 
western  dance  lessons,  and  an  all-you- 
can-eat  Scandanavian  Smorgasbord. 
The  Officers’  Club  ballroom  is  being 
renovated. 

Baumholder’s  Luigi’s  has  been  com- 
pletely renovated,  offering  limited  menu 
in  a more  pleasant  atmosphere. 

Kaiserslautern’s  MSG  Edwin  I.  Ram- 
seyer  has  been  busy  improving  offerings 
and  facilities.  $127,000  has  been  spent 
on  furniture,  kitchen  equipment  and 
wide  screen  TVs.  The  Community’s 
Cadeceus  and  Kazabra  clubs  will  be  re- 
decorated. The  big  event  is  coming:  a 
new  NCO/enlisted  club  at  K-Town’s 
Daenner  Kaserne.  It  will  seat  about  550 
and  cost  about  $3.5  million.  Ground  is 
scheduled  to  be  broken  in  Mid-1983 
with  completion  in  early  1984. 

Fort  Knox  managers  were  recently 
commended  by  a Club  and  Community 
Activities  Management  Directorate 
technical  assistance  team  for  “note 
worthy  achievements  in  executive  man- 
agement which  are  among  the  best  in 
TRADOC.”  The  Fort  Knox  Officers’ 
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Club  is  currently  being  renovated  and  is 
expected  to  be  completed  in  early  1983. 

Reggie  Walthour  won  $50  for  being 
the  Fort  Stewart  Officers’  Club  employ- 
ee of  the  month. 

For  $4.95,  club  members  at  Fort 
Stewart  enjoyed  a Cajun  buffet  includ- 
ing shrimp  creole,  chicken  jambalaya, 
fried  chicken  and  baked  ham. 

A $250,000  bodily  injury  claim  has 
been  filed  against  the  Fort  Ord  NCO 
Club  by  an  employee  who  lifted  a teapot 
full  of  hot  water  and  burned  both  legs 
when  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  pot. 

Dugway  dollars  are  offered  as  promo- 
tional coupons  at  the  Dugway  Proving 
Ground  Oasis  club.  Management  is 
planning  a $30,000  renovation.  Net  in- 
come has  increased  14  percent  since 
February. 


DUGWAY  DOLLARS 

Good  for  one  of 
ROBBIE'S 

$2.75  Lunch  Specials  ‘ 
during  Che  month  of 
April  1982 

Show  your  OASIS  Club  Card 
for  a FREE  Soda 
with  lunch 

SEE  TOO  AT  THE  OASIS!! 


The  Beatles  and  Elvis  appeared  at  the 
Fort  Dix  Officers’  Club.  Pretty  good 
line-up,  even  when  you  consider  they 
were  imitators.  Bobby  Harris,  an  im- 
personator of  the  late  Elvis  Presley 
played  between  sets  by  Day  Tripper,  a 
group  devoted  to  Beatles  attire,  music 
and  haircuts. 

New  York  Strip,  DelMonico  and  Rib 
Eye  Steaks  are  offered  the  Fort  Lee  Of- 
ficers’ Club’s  Steak  night.  The  club  also 
offers  a weekly  Seafood  Bonanza  in  ad- 
dition to  its  regular  a la  carte  dining. 


The  Fort  Bragg  Club  System  hosted  a 
Disco  in  the  Park  with  more  than  1,000 
enjoying  food  and  music.  SFC  Jimmy 
Mack,  Hill  Top  Club  Manager,  said  the 
event  provides  a “casual  musical  atmos- 
phere among  pine  trees  and  picnic  ta- 
bles.” The  club  provided  a limited  menu 
for  those  without  their  own  picnic 
lunches. 

The  Fort  Leavenworth  Officers’  Club 
features  an  all  you  can  eat  shrimp  and 
prime  rib  dinner  with  salad  and  potato 
for  $14.95. 

The  staff  of  the  Fort  Myer,  Virginia 
NCO  Club  is  breaking  all  kinds  of  sales 
records,  as  MSG  Frank  Grosspietsch 
and  SGM  Ernest  Sands,  Branch  Mana- 
ger team  up  to  boost  sales  about  $20,000 
per  month  to  over  $100,000.  The 
key — great  events  and  strong  promo- 
tions. “Give  them  something  new  and 
exciting  and  they’ll  break  your  doors 
down,”  remarked  Grosspietsch.  Hot 
July  events  include  “Double  Header” 
bingo  with  25  games  played  each  time 
and  a free  buffet  in  between.  Members 
and  their  families  were  treated  to  a 4th 
of  July  picnic  complete  with  beer  tent, 
games,  a traditional  picnic  and  live 
music.  A boosted  brunch  slate  and  bet- 
ter food  has  increased  Sunday  sales. 
Next,  Mongolian  Barbeque  and  all- 
night  disco  with  breakfast  at  dawn. 

SFC  Edward  J.  Healy,  Manager  of 
Hanau’s  Skyine  Club  won  top  honors 
for  profitability  among  Hanau  club 
managers,  making  nearly  $25,000. 
Another  winner  was  SSG  Evon  Russell, 
Club  23  Manager. 

Newcomers  to  Fort  Belvoir  are  given 
a first  hand  look  at  the  club  system 
through  a color  slide  briefing  given  by 
MAJ  Bobby  Thompson,  Installation 
Club  Manager.  Thompson  also  pe- 
riodically presents  the  orientation  to  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Retiree  Council, 
Wives  Club  and  military  units. 


The  Darmstadt  Rainbow  NCO/EM 
Club  regularly  fills  the  club  with  mem- 
bers coming  to  see  a packed  entertain- 
ment schedule  featuring  disco,  rock  and 
roll  and  country  and  western  music.  The 
club  manager  is  SFC  Anthony  Fijalkow- 
ski. 


The  essence  of  Thompson’s  pitch  is 
that  there  is  strong  emphasis  on  “giving 
back”  to  the  members  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. “This  is  why  our  club  expense  and 
entertainment  has  increased  so  dra- 
matically in  the  past  few  years,” 
Thompson  said,  “while  maintaining  an 
accepted  profit  level.” 

Thompson  has  much  to  be  proud  of, 
such  as  the  chef’s  carving  line  with  five 
meats  and  a choice  of  three  wines.  Then 
there  is  the  Seafood  buffet  with  an 
ocean  of  items  and  strolling  strings.  He 
gives  a strong  pitch  for  private  parties. 
The  dues-free  NCO  club  has  a super 
food  slate.  “Big  name”  acts  headline  a 
super  entertainment  slate  featuring  Ray 
Charles,  and  such  greats  as  Brenda  Lee, 
and  Millie  Jackson.  There  is  free  food 
at  Happy  Hours  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday. 

The  club  claims  the  largest  bingo  pro- 
gram in  the  area.  Nightly  prizes  played 
for  are  over  $10,000  including  $7,500 
and  $5,000  jackpots. 


Bitten  by  the  video  game  bug,  Fort 
Knox  residents  spend  about  $40,000  in 
the  club  system’s  video  games  each  year, 
according  to  Dave  Rhodes,  Assistant  In- 
stallation Club  Manager.  Jesse  Sullins, 
Morale  Support  Activities  Chief  reports 
an  $82,000  profit  from  their  21  ma- 
chines. Sullins  said  concessionaires  op- 
erate the  machines  and  the  activities  re- 
ceive a percentage.  The  exchange  system 
has  also  expanded  video  game  offerings 
with  a new  game  room  in  the  troop  area. 


Video  games  are  hot 

DALLAS — Video  games  are  hot  items 
these  days,  reports  the  AAFES  Newslet- 
ter for  Commanders  with  “tremen- 
dous” growth  within  AAFES  in  the  past 
year.  Amusement  arcades  are  being 
established  in  most  shopping  centers, 
and  numerous  amusement  centers  are 
being  created  in  barracks  areas.  AAFES 
also  places  the  machines  in  most  of  their 
food  operations. 

The  newsletter  urged  commanders  to 
consider  using  AAFES  to  install  ma- 
chines in  clubs  and  other  MWR  activi- 
ties (recreation  centers  and  clubs)  be- 
cause “AAFES  has  the  management 
capability  to  provide  popular  machines 
and  maintain  tight  internal  controls.” 
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Barred  from  bars 

More  night  spots  barring  G.I.  ’s 

FRANKFURT,  WEST  GERMANY— 

Evidence  is  mounting  that  G.I.’s,  pri- 
marily blacks,  are  being  discriminated 
against  by  proprietors  of  some  German 
bars,  restaurants  and  discotheques. 

A former  head  of  Frankfurt’s  equal 
opportunity  office  estimated  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  more  than  350  bars  and 
clubs  in  Frankfurt’s  Sachsenhausen  en- 
tertainment area  discriminated  in  one 
way  or  another — against  blacks,  people 
of  Hispanic  background  or  anyone 
thought  to  be  American,  according  to 
the  New  York  Times. 

A West  German  newspaper,  Welt  am 
Sonntag,  described  the  situation  in  an 
unusual  report,  according  to  the  Times. 


It  sent  a reporter  out  with  two  black  sol- 
diers trying  to  find  something  to  eat  and 
drink  in  Aschaffenburg,  a town  of 
58,000  where  4,300  Americans  are  sta- 
tioned. The  Americans  were  kicked  out 
of  a pizzaria,  told  they  were  not  wel- 
come at  two  discotheques  and  a bar, 
and  were  allowed  into  a jazz  club  on  the 
condition  they  would  leave  “when  the 
band  stops  playing,”  the  newspaper  re- 
ported. 

German  patrons  shouted  insults  at  the 
soldiers  when  they  tried  to  enter  a dance 
club. 

In  recent  years,  the  weakening  of  the 
dollar  has  been  given  as  a reason  for  a 
lack  of  interest  in  American  clientele. 
But  the  reports  of  bias  have  grown  in 
the  last  year  as  the  dollar  has  strength- 
ened. 


German  officials  have  called  the  bias 
against  the  two  Aschaffenburg  soldiers 
“regrettable”  and  “not  representative” 
incidents,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  discrimination  clearly  does  not 
stop  with  young,  black  recruits.  A white 
Army  captain  is  involved  in  litigation 
that  has  gone  to  the  Bavarian  Supreme 
Court  after  he  was  refused  entrance  to  a 
club  in  the  city  of  Wurzburg. 

“Owners  and  operators  of  allegedly 
discriminatory  establishments  readily 
admit  exclusion  of  Americans,  but  deny 
discriminatory  conduct,”  the  Seventh 
Army  said.  Excuses  for  barring  the 
Americans  are  found  elsewhere,  such  as 
objections  to  dress  or  accusations  of 
rowdyism,  the  Times  said. 


A depressing,  boring  life 


DARMSTADT,  WEST 

GERMANY— Decaying,  loud  and 
sometimes  dangerous  barracks;  lan- 
guage barriers,  and  alcoholism  contrib- 
ute to  a boring  and  depressing  life  for 
many  of  the  near  90,000  single  soldiers 
assigned  to  U.S.  Army  Europe,  accord- 
ing to  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  newspaper  described  these  condi- 
tions in  a five-part  series.  While  clubs 
and  recreation  centers  provide  some 
outlet  for  soldiers,  there  is  much  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  providing  attractive 
recreational  alternatives  for  soldiers  sta- 
tioned there. 

The  series  said  there  is  some  hope  for 
the  situation: 

• New  construction  and  maintenance 
funds  are  expected  to  improve  barracks. 

• Military  leaders  are  aware  now 
more  than  ever  of  the  problems  of  sin- 
gles and  are  at  work  on  programs  to 
help. 

• Many  service  members  do  find  ways 
of  making  duty  in  Europe  a success. 


Courtesy  Stars  and  Stripes 


Mosley  works  to  improve  clubs 


FORT  LEONARD  WOOD, 

MO — Management  of  the  Fort  Leonard 
Wood  NCO  Club  is  beefing  up  pro- 
grams to  attract  members.  Branch  man- 
ager MSG  Billy  Mosley  said  improve- 
ments are  also  slated  for  the  food  opera- 
tion. 

Last  quarter,  the  NCO  club  was  rated 
TRADOC’s  most  outstanding  club 
operation,  recognition  Mosley  attrib- 
utes to  the  “fine  staff”  and  increased 
member  participation. 

The  club’s  regular  activities  include 
disco  music  and  country  and  western 
bands,  bring  your  boss  nights,  and 
membership  nights.  Mosley  is  also  plan- 


ning a mud  wrestling  match  and  a Ger- 
man Bavarian  Oktoberfest.  A new  disco 
system  has  been  installed  and  soldiers 
working  part-time  supply  and  spin  the 
discs. 

“We  strive  to  make  the  family  wel- 
come, too,”  says  Mosley.  The  club  has 
lots  of  family  parties.  The  NCO  Wives 
Club,  the  E-9  Wives,  Sergeants  Major 
Association,  NCO  Association,  Toast- 
masters and  Lions  Clubs  meet  regularly 
at  the  club. 

This  is  the  second  Fort  Leonard 
Wood  tour  for  the  12-year  club  manage- 
ment veteran.  He  was  an  NCO  club 
manager  in  Tehran,  Iran  before  being 


evacuated  in  1979,  and  at  two  clubs  in 
Korea.  A former  resident  of  Hopkins- 
ville, KY.,  he  will  have  23  years  of  serv- 
ice in  August. 

“I  have  no  complaints.  It’s  been  a 
worthwhile  experience  working  within 
the  Army  club  system.” 

CAO  Course 

FORT  BEN  HARRISON,  IN— A 

course  for  central  accounting  officers 
was  held  here  from  May  23  to  June  3, 
1982. 

The  course  is  part  of  a continuing 
effort  to  improve  the  quality  and  cost  of 
service  provided  by  central  accounting 
offices  to  MWR  activities. 
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Carlisle’s  new  look 


Ballroom  of  the  newly  renovated  Carlisle  Barracks  Officers’  Club.  The  $2.54  million  project  added  a kitchen  and  private  din- 
ing room,  replaced  the  lounge,  and  added  storage  areas.  Extensive  heating,  lighting,  carpeting,  wall  work  and  wiring  was  done. 
In  the  photo  showing  the  front  of  the  club,  the  addition  is  at  right. 

CW2  Ed  Hoover,  Carlisle  Barracks  Officers’  Club  Manager,  reports  business  has  doubled  since  the  club  opened  after  an  ex- 
tensive $2.54  million  renovation  with  monthly  sales  up  to  nearly  $80,000  from  about  $36,000  a year  ago. 

He  expects  business  to  really  boom  after  arrival  of  this  year’s  Army  War  College  class.  Dining  room  covers  now  average 
about  $10-$12  opposed  to  $5-$6  before.  His  secret:  take  fried  foods  off  the  menu. 


Buchanan  clubopen 


FORT  BUCHANAN,  PR— The  Fort 
Buchanan  Community  Club  officially 
opened  June  24  offering  members  there 
one  of  the  finest  clubs  in  the  Army. 

The  building  is  divided  into  two 
clubs,  one  for  NCOs  and  one  for  offic- 
ers. The  two  groups  share  a common 
ballroom,  kitchen  and  administrative 
offices  while  keeping  separate  lounges 
and  dining  rooms. 

Daily  sales  at  the  club  now  exceed 
$7,000  with  lunch  sales  nearly  tripling. 


New  37,000  sq.  ft.  Fort  Buchanan  Community  Club.  NCO  entrance  on  right,  Of- 
ficers’ on  left. 


Discotheque  features  large  tree. 


Officers’  dining  room. 
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Changes  coming  to  club  construction  program 


WASHINGTON— A number  of 
changes  are  coming  to  the  procedures 
used  to  accomplish  club  and  other 
morale,  welfare  and  recreation  con- 
struction where  nonappropriated  funds 
are  used. 

Reporting  thresholds  have  been  in- 
creased to  reduce  reporting  require- 
ments, and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
make  NAF  thresholds  and  procedures 
consistent  with  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Program. 

These  and  other  changes  to  be  an- 
nounced in  changes  to  AR  210-55  and 
420-21  and  result  from  actions  taken  by 
the  MWR  Review  Committee.  Changes 
include  project  approval  level  and  the 
NAF  Construction  Report  (Message 
DAEN-ZCP-PA,  231921Z,  September 
1981,  subject:  Nonappropriated  Funded 
Construction  Report).  The  Office  of  the 


Chief  of  Engineers  will  publish  changes 
implementing  DODI  7700. 18. 

No  additional  club  or  package  bev- 
erage store  projects  will  be  accepted 
prior  to  the  Fiscal  Year  1983  Army  club 
system  budget  submission.  Instructions 
regarding  the  Fiscal  Year  1983  program 
were  published  in  February  1982  in  a 
DA  Letter  of  Instruction  (LOI)  as  Budg- 
et Guidance  Instructions  for  the  Major 
NAF  Construction  Program. 


Project  reporting 

Projects  for  facility  improvements 
which  were  estimated  to  cost  over 
$300,000  or  which  require  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  Army  Club  Fund 
(ACF),  will  be  reviewed  by  the  MWR 
Review  Committee. 


Korea  projects  planned 


SEOUL,  SOUTH  KOREA— Clubs  at 
nearly  every  club  system  in  Korea  have 
been  identified  for  improvement  within 
the  next  few  years,  according  to  plans 
developed  by  club  managers. 

The  Camp  Humphreys  Club  System 
plans  to  build  a 16,000  sq.  ft.  club  to  re- 
place two  facilities,  and  the  Area  II 


Club  System  plans  to  renovate  a con- 
solidated club  at  Camp  Page. 

Nearly  all  of  the  over  50  clubs  at  the 
2nd  Infantry  Division  Club  System  are 
slated  for  extensive  repair  or  renovation 
during  the  next  24  months,  and  plans 
are  to  build  an  8,000  sq.  ft.  club  to  re- 
place the  Gateway  Annex. 


The  Committee  reviews  the  progress 
of  the  club  facilities  improvement  pro- 
gram and  approves  the  Club  Major 
Construction  Program  for  funding  in 
accordance  with  the  general  priorities. 
Contracting  for  construction  will  not  be 
started  until  project  documentation  is 
complete. 


A 10,000  sq.  ft.  community  club  is  be- 
ing planned  at  Camp  Carroll  by  the 
Taegu  Area  Club  System. 

A project  to  replace  an  NCO  annex  at 
the  Combined  Field  Army  Club  System 
will  incorporate  a pro  shop  and  locker 
room  since  the  club  is  adjacent  to  the 
golf  course. 


HAVE  YOU  HUGGED  YOUR 
CLUB  MANAGER  TODAY? 


It’s  nice  to  be  loved.  That’s  the  message  placed  on  bumper  stickers  put  out  by  the  Club  Managers  Association  of  America. 

Ex-AAFES  official  indicted 


DALLAS — A former  top  civilian  at  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service, 
has  been  indicted  on  one  charge  of  per- 
jury and  two  counts  of  bribery,  accord- 
ing to  federal  officials. 

He  is  alleged  to  have  received  either 
money  or  “other  things  of  value”  from 
representatives  of  Churchill  Sales  Co.  of 
Dallas  and  Martin  A.  Taylor  Co.  of 
Rhode  Island. 

The  indictment  is  one  of  several  in  a 
four-year  investigation  into  corruption 
within  AAFES  that  has  netted  50  con- 
victions to  date.  The  U.S.  Attorney  in 


Dallas  is  heading  the  investigation 
which  includes  the  FBI,  IRS,  the  Air 
Force  Office  of  Special  Investigations, 
the  Army  Criminal  Investigation  Divi- 
sion. 

AFCC  in  Europe 

MUNICH,  WEST  GERMANY— The 
Armed  Forces  Culinary  Course  held  two 
courses  at  McGraw  Kasern  here  in  July 
and  August.  The  two-week  Course  is 
normally  taught  in  residence  at  the  Navy 
Recreation  Services  Administrative  Ac- 


tivity, Patuxent  River  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Md. 

It  is  sent  to  Europe  to  provide  instruc- 
tion for  club  people  who  would  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  attend  due  to  high 
travel  costs. 

Chef  Jim  Crow,  Course  Director, 
provided  instruction,  assisted  by  people 
from  the  European  Regional  Office, 
Club  and  Community  Activities  Man- 
agement Directorate. 

Almost  80,000  women 

WASHINGTON — About  10  percent  of 
the  Army’s  789,000  active  duty  soldiers 
are  women,  according  to  Army  of- 
ficials. 
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Meet  the  Hanau  management  team 


HANAU,  WEST  GERMANY — Hanau  Area  Club  System  managers  pose  after  a 
club  system  meeting.  The  managers  meet  monthly  to  discuss  civilian  personnel, 
food  programs,  protocol,  internal  controls,  property  accountability,  entertainment, 
audits,  the  IG  and  entertainment. 

(1  to  r)  SSG  (P)  Evon  Russell,  SSG  Paul  Cushman,  CW3  Thomas  F.  Kiefer,  (Administrative  Support  Branch  Manager)  SFC 
Andrew  Gilliam,  SSG  Barbara  Tysinger,  LTC  (P)  Vincent  J.  Land  (Area  Club  Manager),  Henry  Steiner  (Asst.  ASB  Manager), 
Lt.  Janet  Williams,  SFC  Patrick  Brisbin,  SSG  Dany  Delahunt,  SFC  Norman  Cohen,  SFC  Robert  Fischer,  SFC  Gary  Goyette, 
SSG  Gregory  Krouse,  MAJ  Michael  Nelson  (Asst.  ACM,  Officers  Branch  Mgr.),  Mr.  Bennie  Sanchez,  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Cal- 
cagno,  SP5  John  Pennington,  SFC  Jimmie  Myers,  SSG  Peter  Melanson,  Mr.  Vernon  Stanley,  SSG  Michael  Goldsmith,  SSG 
Charles  Ledbetter,  SGM  Clearotis  Birge  (NCO  Branch  Manager). 


The  wild,  wild  wurst 


The  best  go  west  for  Oktoberfest 


WHITE  SANDS  MISSILE  RANGE, 

NM — Driving  across  the  New  Mexico 
desert  toward  White  Sands  Missile 
Range  the  last  thing  you  would  expect  to 
hear  is  an  OOM-PAH  band. 

But  the  “OOM”  of  the  tuba  and  the 
“PAH”  of  the  drums  were  for  real  as 
the  White  Sands  Officers’  Club  hosted 
an  Oktoberfest  in  concert  with  the 
people  at  nearby  (in  western  measure- 
ment) Fort  Bliss,  Texas.  It  seems  that 
the  German  Air  Defense  School  is  at 
Fort  Bliss,  and  these  Germans  won’t  set- 
tle for  anything  but  the  real  thing.  So, 
they  brought  a band,  dancers  and  sing- 
ers 10,000  miles  from  their  native 
Fatherland  to  help  celebrate  the  German 
holiday.  The  Club  System  provided  the 
place,  the  food  and  the  beverage  and  the 
event  was  open  to  the  entire  White 


Sand’s  community,  according  to  Irv 
Rubenstein,  Installation  Club  Manager. 

The  500  guests  enjoyed  food  booths 
which  adorned  the  club  and  featured 
imported  German  beer  and  wine,  pota- 
toes, brochen,  bratwurst,  chicken, 
schnitzels,  pickles  and  fried  potatoes. 


“The  event  has  become  an  annual  as 
well  as  a traditional  part  of  the  White 
Sands  community  program,”  Ruben- 
stein said,  “It’s  this  type  of  interaction 
on  the  part  of  a club  system  that  makes 
it  all  worthwhile.” 


Army  clubs  56th  Military  food  & beverage  sales 

Sales 


CHICAGO — Army  clubs  ranked  56th 
in  the  Restaurants  and  Institutions  top 
400  food  service  ranking.  Other  serv- 
ices’ club  rankings  were:  Air  Force  (54), 
Navy  (76),  and  Marine  Corps  (245). 

The  magazine  uses  a “commercial 
equivalent”  factor  to  compute  military 
sales. 


(millions) 


U.S.  Army  Food  Service  $840 

U.S.  Navy  Food 

Service  Systems  Office  795.2 

U.S.  Air  Force  Food  Service  342.8 
U.S.  Air  Force,  Open  Mess  Div.  285.8 
U.S.  Army  club  system  281.2 

U.S.  Marine  Corps  Food  Service  198.8 
U.S.  Navy  Officers’ 

and  Enlisted  Mess  System  193.4 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Food  Service  64.2 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  Club  System  46. 1 


Report  accidents 
on  time 

WASHINGTON— NAF  activities 
should  report  serious  accidents  that  pro- 
duce tort  claims  to  the  Central  Insur- 
ance Fund  so  that  the  local  JAG  office 
can  be  contacted  to  determine  liability. 

AR  230-16  requires  that  the  ACIF  be 
informed  by  letter  within  three  days  of 
any  claim  against  an  MWR  activity  over 
$5,000. 


Army  Host 
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OOJ  award  proponency  to  USAIPRM 


Yates  to  Polk 


WASHINGTON— The  Army  Institute 
of  Personnel  and  Resource  Manage- 
ment is  now  responsible  for  awarding 
the  Primary  Military  Occupational  Spe- 
cialty, OOJ,  Club  Management.  AR 
614-200  will  reflect  the  change. 

Phase  III  of  OOJ  training  will  be 
eliminated.  Installation  and  area  club 
managers  will  no  longer  be  required  to 
submit  a letter  of  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
bationary period  with  a recommenda- 
tion for  award  of  PMOS  OOJ  for 


HEIDELBERG,  WEST  GER- 
MANY— 49  students  graduated  from 
the  Club  Management  Course  con- 
ducted at  the  Old  Dominion  NCO  Club 
at  Heidelberg’s  Patrick  Henry  Village. 

This  is  the  fifth  year  that  US  Army, 
Europe  has  hosted  a special  session  of 
the  Course  to  reduce  travel  expenses  and 
reduce  personnel  turbulence  associated 
with  bringing  students  to  the  Club 
Course’s  normal  site,  Fort  Benjamin 


course  graduates  after  July  30,  1982. 
ICMs  and  ACMs  should  continue  re- 
sponsibility to  evaluate,  and  train  and 
eliminate,  if  necessary,  those  individ- 
uals entering  this  career  field.  Although 
Phase  III  is  being  eliminated,  a letter  of 
evaluation  with  recommendation  for 
award  of  PMOS  OOJ  from  their  super- 
vising ICM  or  ACM  is  still  required  be- 
fore reclassification  for  graduates  be- 
fore July  30, 1982. 


Harrison,  Ind. 

Course  Director,  MAJ  Rick  Mazzetti, 
and  instructors  MSG  Bill  Bryant  and 
CW2  Jim  Lancaster  modified  the  pro- 
gram of  instruction  slightly  to  concen- 
trate on  subjects  unique  to  USAREUR 
such  as  managing  local  national  labor 
and  procurement.  CPT  Robert  Donoho 
of  the  Army  Institute  of  Personnel  and 
Resource  Management’s  Finance 
School  conducted  the  financial  manage- 
ment portion  of  the  Course. 


WASHINGTON— SGM  Henry  D. 
Yates,  Senior  Club  NCO  at  the  Club 
and  Community  Activities  Management 
Directorate,  TAGO  has  been  assigned 
to  be  the  NCO  Branch  Manager  at  Fort 
Polk,  La.,  replacing  SGM  Dave  Watson 
who  is  assigned  as  the  NCO  Branch 
Manager,  Taegu,  South  Korea. 

Yates  served  nine  years  with  clubs  at 
the  Department  of  the  Army  level  and 
has  18  years  of  club  experience  includ- 
ing nine  years  running  clubs  in  Vietnam, 
Panama,  Fort  Bliss,  Fort  Benning  and 
Hawaii. 

Instructors  were  assisted  by  the  staff 
of  the  Club  and  Community  Activities 
Management  Directorate’s  European 
Regional  Office  which  augmented  food 
instruction  and  provided  45  hours  of 
platform  instruction. 

The  Club  Management  Course  is  a 9- 
week  MOS-Producing  service  school 
taught  at  the  US  Army  Institute  of  Per- 
sonnel and  Resource  Management.  Of- 
ficers, enlisted,  and  NAF  and  GS  ci- 
vilians working  in  management  posi- 
tions may  attend. 


Club  Course  in  USAREUR 


Row  1 (L  to  R)  SFC  Simon  Swain,  Mercy  Dulay,  SP5  Jan  Chambers,  SGT  Judith  Glass,  SGT  Kathleen  Roldan,  CW2  Jim  Lancaster  (Instruc- 
tor), Barbara  Newberry,  MSG  Bill  Bryant  (Instructor),  Row  2:  SGT  Phillip  Harris,  SSG  William  Lester,  Trudy  Weber,  Heidi  Hill,  Patrick 
Gould,  SFC  Frisco  Del  Rosario,  SSG  Robert  Scorsonelli,  MR  Dario  Guagliardo,  MAJ  R.  S.  Mazzetti  (Crs  Dir),  Row  3:  SGT  Ronald  Lowe. 
SSG  Delbert  Brown,  Denise  Fuller,  SSG  John  Cloud,  Bohdan  Kowal,  Basil  Statiras,  Nehemiah  Ringwood,  Row  4:  SGT  Karam  Singh,  SFC 
John  Bligh,  Robert  Chester,  SFC  Norris  Radford,  Row  5:  SSG  Lorenzo  Cantu,  SFC  Donald  Martin,  Horst  Bartylla,  SSG  Michael  Hermann, 
SGT  Antonine  Augustine,  SGT  James  Yocum,  Row  6:  SGT  Bruce  Cairns,  SGT  Dale  Coon,  SGT  Robert  Wallace,  SFC  Robert  Kimball,  Edward 
Wine  Jr.,  Row  7:  SSG  Donald  Martin,  SSG  Barry  Anthony,  SSG  Andrew  Gilliam,  SP5  William  Parker,  SSG  Albert  Jordan,  SFC  John  Mere- 
dith, Row  8:  Robert  Counts,  SGT  James  Yasko,  SSG  Cedric  Alexis,  SP5  Robert  Hyatt,  SFC  Thomas  Legg,  Row  9:  SSG  Pavne  Poindexter,  SGT 
Glen  McHenry,  Karl  Forbes. 
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Stuttgart  NCO  Club  progress 


STUTTGART,  WEST  GER- 
MANY— Managers  of  the  12  NCO  and 
enlisted  clubs  here  have  realized  strong 
financial  improvement  and  program 
progress. 

The  progress  is  even  more  noteworthy 
considering  the  geographical  separation 
of  the  clubs  and  the  diverse  needs  of  sol- 
diers assigned  here.  An  improved  man- 
agement information  system,  training 
program  and  improved  member  pro- 
grams are  credited  with  boosting  the 
branch’s  annual  revenues  $540,000  to 
nearly  $2.5  million  while  reducing  labor 
costs  about  $180,000.  Meanwhile,  net 
income  in  the  past  year  increased  from 
$201,000  to  $345,000. 

MAJ  Gary  R.  Hesselgesser,  Area 
Club  Manager,  praised  the  hard  work  of 
all  managers  and  employees  assigned  to 
the  branch  including  NCO  Branch  Man- 
ager MSG  Salvatore  Impollonia,  who 
served  with  the  club  system  for  five 

Ellis  has  managing 

by  Gini  Mildfeldt 

STUTTGART,  WEST  GER- 
MANY— SFC  Ron  Ellis  spends  his  days 
working  as  a bartender,  cook,  janitor, 
accountant,  supervisor,  waiter,  consult- 
ant, cashier,  carpenter  and  problem 
solver.  He’s  a club  manager. 

As  manager  of  the  club  at  Pattonville 
Barracks  here,  Ellis  recounted  a normal 
duty  day.  “Usually  I work  the  11  a.m. 
until  2 p.m.  shift  at  the  bar,”  he  stated. 
“Then  the  regular  bartender  comes  in  at 
4 p.m.  I do  all  the  ordering  and  most  of 
the  inventories  for  the  club.  Then  I help 
out  wherever  I am  needed.  If  one  of  my 
people  doesn’t  show  up,  I pitch  in  and 
do  their  work  until  a replacement  comes 
to  help.” 

Ellis’s  Club  is  the  only  NCO/Enlisted 
Club  in  Stuttgart  that  offers  full  service 
dining.  “Because  of  this  we  are  differ- 
ent than  any  other  club  in  the  system,” 
Ellis  pointed  out.  The  other  clubs  have 
mostly  fast  food  kitchens.  We  serve 
meals  twice  a day  during  the  week,  and 
three  meals  on  weekends.” 

Long  hours 

Ellis  opens  the  club  each  morning. 
“During  the  winter  I come  in  between  7 
and  7:30  a.m.,”  he  remarked.  “In  the 
summer,  I usually  get  here  between  6 
and  6:30  a.m.  My  first  job  is  to  do  a 
security  check.  I always  do  this  myself, 
checking  to  see  if  any  of  the  windows 
have  been  broken  or  doors  tampered 
with. 

After  the  security  check,  Ellis  starts 
the  paperwork  from  the  night  before. 
He  checks  the  cash  income,  labor 
sheets,  cash  in  the  safe  and  does  an  in- 


years and  was  recently  assigned  to  Fort 
Monmouth,  N.J.  Stuttgart  managers 
were  trained  in  employee  scheduling, 
controlling  cash  and  assets  inventories, 
controlling  food  and  bar  costs  and  using 
daily  activity  reports. 

I.G.  commendation 

The  training  and  hard  work  paid  off 
recently  as  the  branch  was  “com- 
mended” by  the  inspector  general  for 
club  operations,  the  only  such  rating 
given  to  a U.S.  Army,  Europe  club 
branch  in  the  past  three  years,  according 
to  Hesselgesser. 

Impollonia  was  recognized  for  his 
achievements  recently  when  selected  as 
NCO  of  the  Quarter  for  service  to  Stutt- 
gart soldiers  and  families.  In  the  last 
two  months,  Impollonia  has  also  re- 
ceived two  Army  Achievement  Medals, 
and  one  Meritorious  Service  Medal  for 
contributions. 

in  his  blood 

ventory  of  the  bar.  “After  I finish  this,  I 
check  to  see  if  the  kitchen  is  set  up  for 
lunch.  Then  I go  tend  bar  for  a few 
hours.  I enjoy  being  a bartender  and  it 
helps  to  keep  labor  costs  down.” 

Each  afternoon,  Ellis  reports  to  his 
boss  with  his  paperwork.  The  account- 
ing office  checks  his  figures  and  helps 
him  with  problems.  “I  also  solve  a mil- 
lion problems  while  I’m  doing  all  these 
jobs,”  he  said.  It  might  be  a stuck  win- 
dow or  a refrigerator  that  isn’t  working 
properly.  Ellis  works  until  about  6:00 
p.m.  when  the  night  manager  comes  in 
but  some  days  he  doesn’t  get  home  until 
after  10  or  11:00  p.m.  “During  the 
Christmas  holidays  we  were  so  busy  I 
didn’t  even  leave.  “I  just  stayed  here  all 
the  time.” 

Ellis  is  remodeling  the  club  and  trying 
to  operate  around  the  workmen.  On  his 
half  day  off  Ellis  gets  reacquainted  with 
his  wife.  “She’s  really  a great  woman,” 
he  feels.  “She  understands  my  job  and 
doesn’t  expect  to  see  me  home  until  I am 
there.  That’s  one  thing  a person  in  this 
job  needs — an  understanding  spouse.  I 
put  in  10  to  12  hours  a day,  six  days  a 
week,  and  that’s  hard  on  her.  Especially 
when  we  have  just  moved,  she  has  no 
friends  and  I am  gone  so  much.” 

Mildfeldt  is  a staff  writer  for  the  Stuttgart 
Citizen. 

Kansas  tax  injunction 

WASHINGTON— A preliminary  in- 
junction has  been  granted  in  Kansas 
which  delays  enforcement  of  a state  law 
which  would  have  forced  military  clubs 
to  purchase  alcoholic  beverages  exclu- 
sively from  Kansas  wholesalers. 


The  NCO  Branch  now  has  a working 
management  information  system  that 
allows  the  annex,  branch  and  area  club 
manager  to  know  the  daily  status  of 
each  club  to  within  four  percent  of  the 
budgeted  goals.  This  information  aids 
greatly  in  correcting  operations  quickly, 
Hesselgesser  said. 

Stuttgart  managers  work  hard  at  pro- 
viding the  kind  of  programs  soldiers 
want  such  as  professionally-run  Monte 
Carlo,  Bingo,  Italian  Nights,  Cook- 
your-own  Steak  nights,  discos,  buffets, 
and  free  snacks. 

Facility  Improvements 

One  of  the  major  accomplishments  of 
the  branch  was  the  opening  of  the  Pat- 
tonville club,  previously  operated  at  a 
loss  under  the  supervision  of  the  golf 
course.  Managers  renovated  the  club 
using  self-help  and  now  monthly  sum- 
mer sales  average  between  $35,000  and 
$40,000  with  net  income  over  $3,500. 

Seek  more  ICM 
cooperation  with  OJT 

WASHINGTON— MILPERCEN  of- 
ficials are  urging  installation  and  area 
club  managers  to  do  their  job  in  making 
the  OJT  club  management  training  pro- 
gram work. 

They  are  concerned  because  MIL- 
PERCEN is  not  receiving  task  records 
prior  to  the  individual  leaving  the  instal- 
lation to  attend  the  Club  Management 
Course  at  Fort  Harrison,  Ind.  MIL- 
PERCEN is  also  concerned  about  the 
number  of  incomplete  task  records  re- 
ceived. The  task  record  is  essentially  a 
confirmation  by  the  ICM  that  the  OOJ 
candidate  has  satisfactorily  completed 
all  of  the  tasks  necessary  prior  to  attend- 
ing the  Club  Management  School. 

The  OOJ  training  program  is  a care- 
fully structured  effort  to  assure  better 
quality  managers.  MILPERCEN  of- 
ficials say  that  it  is  critical  for  ICMs  and 
ACMs  to  do  their  part  if  the  program  is 
going  to  work. 

Prosperity 

just  around  the  corner? 

CHICAGO — Things  aren’t  all  that  bad, 
reports  Restaurants  and  Institutions 
Magazine  in  its  June  15  issue. 

Over  40  percent  of  operators  report 
traffic  count  up,  60  percent  feel  things 
will  get  better,  and  while  23  percent  re- 
port profits  down,  only  one  percent  see 
them  down  in  December. 

The  Magazine  also  cites  a Wall  Street 
Journal  poll  that  shows  grocers,  dis- 
tillers and  food  products  as  one  of  ten 
categories  reporting  earnings  ahead  of 
last  year. 
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MDW  Managers  explain  how  it  works 

Team  concept  speeds  table  service,  pleases  members 


FORT  MYER,  VA— Managers  are  ac- 
customed to  the  traditional  way  of  serv- 
ing a table  where  the  waitress  or  waiter 
takes  the  order,  places  the  order  and 
brings  it  to  the  table  when  it’s  ready. 
They  often  are  also  responsible  for  bus- 
sing the  table  and  setting  it  for  the  next 
group,  often  missing  steps  in  the  process 
and  upsetting  even  the  most  patient  club 
members. 

But  there’s  more  than  one  way  to 
serve  a table. 

It’s  called  the  team  concept.  Taught 
at  the  Executive  Club  Management 
Course,  it  was  recently  introduced  at  the 
newly  renovated  and  highly  popular 
dining  room  in  the  Fort  Myer  Officers 
Club,  one  of  the  Army’s  busiest  clubs, 
grossing  over  $4.5  million  each  year. 

It  was  conceived  by  Carroll  Award 
winner  CW2  Edward  Hoover  former 
food  and  beverage  director  and  now 
serving  as  manager  of  the  Carlisle  Bar- 
racks Officers’  Club.  Hoover  worked 
with  former  club  general  manager  MAJ 
J.  D.  Roberts,  and  Millard  Boteler,  Jr. 
the  club’s  dining  room  manager  in  insti- 
tuting the  system.  MAJ  Ed  Urben,  cur- 
rent club  manager,  continued  the  con- 
cept and  reports  it  working  very  well. 

Here’s  how  it  works. . . 

• Each  team  has  a head  waiter  or 
waitress  who  does  not  leave  the  floor. 

• The  head  waiter  takes  the  cocktail 
order  and  picks  up  the  drinks  from  the 
bar.  They  also  take  the  food  order. 

• The  head  waiter  gives  the  second 
waiter  the  food  order. 

• The  second  waiter  places  the  order 
with  the  kitchen  along  with  bringing  out 
salads,  soups,  appetizers  or  wine. 

• A waiter  assistant  assigned  to  two 
teams  fills  water  glasses,  pours  coffee, 
brings  out  bread  and  butter. 

• Another  waiter  assistant  works  in 
the  kitchen  and  carries  food  to  the 
tables. 

• The  second  waiter  brings  the  order 
from  the  kitchen. 

• The  head  waiter  serves  the  food 
with  the  second  waiter’s  help. 

• The  waiter  assistant  busses  and  sets 
the  table  for  the  next  dinner  guest. 

Before  implementing  the  team  sys- 
tem, management  developed  strict  pol- 
icies and  operating  procedures.  New  job 
descriptions  were  developed  that  were 
tailored  to  the  new  concept. 

Next  came  recruitment.  Management 
interviewed  and  came  up  with  the  back- 
bone of  the  staff.  “We  kept  reminding 
ourselves  that  we  needed  to  be  very  se- 


lective, and  that  it  would  pay  off  in  the 
long  run,”  Boteler  recalled. 

Training  began  right  after  recruit- 
ment, covering  tableside  service,  wine 
selling  techniques  and  specific  service 
techniques. 


Must  be  flexible 

The  system  has  to  be  somewhat  flex- 
ible to  work,  according  to  Boteler. 

“We  had  to  allow  for  employees  fall- 
ing ill  or  taking  vacations,”  he  ex- 
plained. Sometimes  we  had  to  put  two 
second  waiters  together  and  give  them  a 
smaller  station  or  put  a head  waiter 
from  one  team  together  with  a second 
waiter  from  another  team.  There  are 
even  cases  of  two  head  waiters  working 
together  with  one  acting  as  the  second 
waiter  to  fill  the  void. 

Built-in  incentives 

Boteler  said  incentive  for  promotion 
is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  system’s 
success,  measured  by  the  many  cus- 
tomer compliments  received  after  the 


system  was  implemented.  “We  always 
try  to  promote  from  within.  Assistant 
waiters  become  second  waiters  with  an 
incentive  to  move  to  head  waiter.  Also, 
during  each  step  toward  head  waiter, 
employees  received  valuable  training.” 


Tips 

Tips  are  distributed  by  a ratio  system 
where,  if  two  head  waiters  worked  to- 
gether, there  would  be  a 50/50  split.  If  a 
head  waiter  worked  with  a second 
waiter,  there  would  be  a 57/43  split. 

Not  for  every  club 

Club  manager  MAJ  Ed  Urben  cau- 
tioned that  the  team  concept  is  not  for 
every  club.  “It  is  a labor  intensive  oper- 
ation that  forces  a higher  than  normal 
break  even  point.  Check  averages  must 
be  about  $13-16,  table  turnover  must  be 
high,  and  there  has  to  be  a working 
reservation  system.  Also,  the  expediter 
must  be  skilled,  a proper  menu  mix  de- 
veloped and  table  size  arrangements 
must  be  well  coordinated. 
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Redstone  managers  report 

Boxes  and  bags  boost  business 


Price  List/Potential  Profitability 
Cost  per  18  litre  Box  of  Wine  $18.00 

Cost  per  litre  1 .00 

Cost  per  ounce  .03 


REDSTONE  ARSENAL,  AL— Of- 
ficers’ Club  Manager  Harry  Hoover 
thinks  he  has  a real  winner  in  his  dining 
room  with  bags  and  boxes  of  wine,  at- 
tractively displayed  and  properly  mar- 
keted. 

Hoover  now  uses  18  liter  boxes  and 
bags  of  wine  placed  in  plastic  medium 
brown  wood  grain-finished  casks  with  a 
base  cover  that  fits  over  any  18  liter  or 
smaller  box  of  wine  on  the  market. 

Deputy  Installation  Club  Manager 
Stu  Soffer,  reports  the  boxes  retain 
much  of  their  cool  temperature  by 
themselves  and  that  the  casks  also  help 
to  keep  the  wine  cool.  The  club  now  of- 
fers members  self-service  burgundy, 
rose  and  chablis  at  its  Beef  n’  Vino 
Night,  and  management  reports  a 
“smooth  transition:  from  table  service 
to  self-service  with  no  customer  com- 
plaints. In  fact,  customers  like  the 
choice  of  three  wines  instead  of  having 
only  one  to  choose  from  on  the  tradi- 
tional Beef  n’  Burgundy  Night. 

Service  staff  was  trained  to  tell  mem- 
bers the  move  was  made  to  widen  their 
wine  choices  and  told  them  how  to  draw 
the  wine. 

By  offering  the  wine  in  a box,  Hoover 
has  been  able  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  wine  served  while  saving  about 
$1 ,000  in  annual  food  cost  savings. 

The  club  also  uses  the  boxed  wine  in 
regular  a la  carte  dining  operations. 
Here,  the  dining  room  hostess/cashier 
sets  up  three  casks  near  her  station  at 
the  dining  room  entrance  each  evening. 
Dining  room  service  people  promote  the 
house  wine  sales  and  draw  their  carafes 
under  the  control  of  the  hostess  and  in 
full  view  of  members.  Management  re- 
ports that  this  technique  increases  sales 


COST  PER 

PRICE  PER 

SERVING 

GLASS 

SERVING 

SERVING 

4 oz. 

.12 

.60 

4 oz. 

.12 

.70 

4 oz. 

.12 

.80 

6 oz. 

.18 

.85 

6 oz. 

.18 

1.00 

6 oz. 

.18 

1.20 

8 oz. 

.24 

1.00 

8 oz. 

.24 

1.20 

8 oz. 

.24 

1.50 

CARAFE 

Vi  Litre 

.50 

2.25 

Vi  Litre 

.50 

2.75 

Vi  Litre 

.50 

3.25 

1 Litre 

1.00 

3.75 

1 Litre 

1.00 

4.50 

1 Litre 

1.00 

5.00 

33.8  oz.  per  litre 

Courtesy  Madison  Circle  Company 


and  is  more  profitable  than  bottle  sales, 
which  the  club  still  offers.  It  also  eases 
service  since  there  is  no  service  presenta- 
tion and  cork  to  pull. 

At  the  end  of  the  evening,  the  chablis 
and  rose  are  secured  in  the  cooler  and 
burgundy  in  a cool,  secure  room.  Each 
cask  is  weighed  the  next  day  as  a part  of 


PROFIT 

SERVINGS 

PROFIT 

PER 

PER 

PER 

SERVING 

WINEPACK  WINEPACK 

.48 

152.1 

73.00 

.58 

152.1 

88.22 

.68 

152.1 

103.43 

.67 

101.4 

67.94 

.82 

101.4 

83.15 

1.02 

101.4 

103.43 

.76 

76.05 

57.80 

.96 

76.05 

73.08 

1.26 

76.05 

95.82 

1.75 

36 

63.00 

2.25 

36 

81.00 

2.75 

36 

99.00 

2.75 

18 

49.50 

3.50 

18 

63.00 

4.00 

18 

72.00 

the  sensitive  item  inventory.  The  only 
drawback,  reports  Soffer,  is  that  the 
bags  must  be  cut  open  to  get  the  last  liter 
of  wine.  Boxed  wine  is  marketed  by  sev- 
eral wineries,  including  Taylor  Cali- 
fornia Cellers,  Lost  Holls,  Almaden, 
Giumarra,  Cribarri,  Franzia,  Los  Her- 
manos,  La  Mont  and  Summit  Wine. 


608.4  oz.  per  1 8 litre  Box  of  Wine 


Changing  times  dictate  food  operations  at  least  break  even 


WASHINGTON — Department  of  the 
Army  policy  requires  all  operating  ac- 
tivities to  operate  at  a break-even  point 
or  better.  That’s  causing  concern  among 
some  club  managers  who  feel  that  they 
carv  make  sufficient  money  from  other 
departments  to  support  losing  food 
operations,  and  still  have  enough  left 
over  to  fulfill  their  short-term  capital 
expenditure  needs. 

Financial  managers  at  the  Club  and 
Community  Activities  Management  Di- 
rectorate explain  that  the  days  of 
“cheap  food  and  beverages”  supported 
by  appropriated  funds,  dues,  slot 
machine  income  and  package  store  in- 
come are  long  gone.  Today,  appropri- 
ated funds  are  strictly  controlled,  slot 
machine  income  is  not  available  to  sub- 


sidize operational  needs,  package  store 
income  is  authorized  only  for  certain 
purposes,  and  dues  income  is  needed  to 
cover  administrative  expenses  and  capi- 
tal expenditures.  Today,  club  member- 
ship is  optional,  and  de-emphasis  on  al- 
cohol abuse  is  a military  way  of  life.  In 
short,  clubs  today  must  be  self-support- 
ing through  their  own  operations. 

Today,  the  ratio  of  food  and  bar 
operations  is  changing  with  food  taking 
a larger  share  of  the  club  income  dollar. 
As  food  sales  become  more  important  in 
the  club’s  total  revenue  picture,  the  bar 
contributes  proportionately  less. 

Finance  managers  acknowledge  that 
some  clubs  are  able  to  operate  their 
food  department  at  a loss  over  the  short 
term  but  with  the  changing  environ- 


ment, it  is  important  to  condition  clubs 
to  earn  money  in  the  food  department. 

The  Army  is  in  the  midst  of  an  aggres- 
sive facilities  improvement  effort.  Army 
Club  Fund  cash  flow  projections  show 
that  many  clubs  will  have  to  fund  their 
own  capital  expenditures  without  the 
benefit  of  an  interest  free  loan  from  the 
Army  Club  Fund. 

Manager  convicted 

OAKDALE,  PA — A former  OOJ  club 
manager  has  been  convicted  of  misap- 
propriation of  club  funds,  larceny  of 
club  funds,  and  dereliction  of  duty.  He 
was  reduced  in  grade  and  forfeited  $700 
a month  for  four  months.  Action  is 
underway  to  remove  him  from  the  OOJ 
MOS. 
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Eisenbarth  addresses  Executive  Course 


WASHINGTON— COL  R.  W.  Eisen- 
barth, Deputy  The  Adjutant  General  for 
Community  Life,  addresses  students  of 
the  first  of  two  Executive  Club  Manage- 
ment Courses  held  this  year.  Eisenbarth 
told  the  managers  of  initiatives  in  the 
community  life  and  morale,  welfare  and 
recreation  arena  and  of  his  observations 
of  MWR  field  operations  while  serving 
in  the  position  since  September  1981. 

30  Army  and  two  Marine  Corps  club 
managers  attended  the  Course  held  at 
training  facilities  at  Marina  Bay  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Florida.  Both  courses  are 
being  taught  by  the  School  of  Hospital- 
ity Management,  Florida  International 
University.  The  Executive  Course  pro- 
vides advanced  club  management  edu- 
cation for  seasoned  club  managers. 


Row  1 (L  to  R):  Ernie  Holston,  European  Regional  Office,  CCAMD;  Ken  Burnette,  Walter  Reed  AMC;  CW2  Ed  McCoy,  Ft.  Hamilton;  MAJ 
J.  E.  Stevenson,  Jr.,  Ft.  Knox;  CPT  Dan  Ahern,  Advanced  Course;  MSG  John  Miller,  Ft.  Bragg;  SFC  Tony  Capobianco,  Oakland  Army  Base; 
CPT  Steve  W.  Coker,  Wuerzburg;  CPT  Jerry  Walters,  Ft.  Leonard  Wood;  SFC  Thomas  Grant,  Ft.  Monmouth;  SFC  Harlan  B.  Knox.  Panama; 
SFC  Frank  P.  Cochiaosue,  U.S.  Army,  Japan.  Row  2:  Dr.  Tony  Marshall,  Dean  of  Hospitality  Management,  F1U;  Bill  Bartelt,  CCAMD, 
TAGO;  CW2  Gary  R.  Ankenbauer,  Dugway  Proving  Ground;  WOl  Michael  Humphrey,  US  Army  Air  Defense  Center,  Ft.  Bliss;  Alvin  D. 
Gelineau,  Ft.  Benning;  SFC  Larry  G.  David,  MDW;  MSG  Morris  L.  Hester,  Ft.  Eustis;  SFC  Rodolph  Statham,  Ft.  McPherson;  Thomas  E. 
Steede,  Ft.  Huachuca;  SGT  James  L.  Fawley,  Marine  Corps,  Memphis;  CPT  Nelson  Whitaker,  Ft.  Sheridan;  CPT  George  McNamara. 
CCAMD,  TAGO.  Row  3:  COL  R.  W.  Eisenbarth,  Deputy  TAG,  Community  Life;  MAJ  Jim  Niemira,  Ft.  Leavenworth;  MAJ  Bill  Shirk, 
CCAMD,  TAGO;  Gunnery  SGT  Lynn  Frattini,  MCRD  San  Diego;  SFC  Roy  Austin  (ill,  could  not  graduate),  2nd  Infantry  Division;  SFC  Gary 
L.  Goyette,  Ft.  Harrison;  LT  Hans  Toecker,  Advanced  Course;  MAJ  D.  T.  Henderson,  Heidelbert;  SFC  Leonard  Farano,  Yong  San;  CPT 
D.  E.  Teto  Henderson,  Ft.  Riley;  John  D.  Sellers,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco;  SFC  Wiley  Truelove,  Granite  City  (not  pictured). 


Herrick  replaces  Shooner  at  CMS  MILPERCEN 


WASHINGTON— MAJ  Paul  Herrick 

has  replaced  MAJ  Bob  Shooner  as 
Chief  of  MILPERCEN’s  Club  Manage- 
ment Section.  Herrick  comes  from  the 
European  Regional  Office,  Club  and 
Community  Activities  Management  Di- 
rectorate. Shooner  departs  to  get  his  ad- 


vanced degree  in  Hospitality  Manage- 
ment from  Florida  International  Uni- 
versity. Shooner  is  well-known  to  Army 
club  managers.  During  his  two  years  at 
MILPERCEN,  he  worked  hard  to  place 
managers  in  the  jobs  for  which  they 
were  best  suited. 


MAJ  Paul  Herrick 
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Morale  support  logo  contest 


Club  Course  may 
change  location 
and  frequency 

FORT  HARRISON,  IN— The  Club 
Management  Course  may  soon  be  un- 
dergoing major  changes  in  its  location, 
frequency  and  the  way  it  is  taught. 

MAJ  Roderick  Mazzetti,  Course  Di- 
rector, said  if  approved  by  TRADOC, 
the  Course  will  be  held  11  times  each 
year  instead  of  five  and  will  be  conduct- 
ed in  two  phases,  financial  management 
and  operations,  instead  of  three. 

The  alma  mater  to  most  Army  club 
managers  will  move  from  upstairs  over 
the  NCO  club  into  the  enlisted  club  at 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  where  it  will 
become  an  operational  laboratory  for 
aspiring  club  managers.  Here,  students 
will  actually  move  out  onto  the  floor  of 
the  club  and  do  all  the  things  managers 
do:  marketing,  internal  controls,  food 
and  beverage,  bingo  and  other  manage- 
ment and  employee  functions.  Mazzetti 
predicts  that  club  labor  costs  will  drop 
about  25  percent  with  the  added  help. 

The  club  will  serve  enlisted  soldiers  at 
Fort  Ben  Harrison.  The  9-week  course 
will  graduate  286  students  per  year,  only 
five  more  than  currently  graduate  since 
class  size  will  be  pared  to  about  half  the 
size  of  previous  classes.  Much  of  the 
course  will  overlap  as  students  move 
from  the  administration  and  financial 
management  phase  into  the  operations 
phase  of  the  course.  The  enlisted  club  at 
Fort  Harrison  is  undergoing  a $100,000 
renovation. 

Installation  CM,  MAJ  William  Mul- 
len and  the  Course  Director  will  oversee 
club  operations  and  the  club  will  retain 
its  core  staff. 

Mazzetti  said  the  increased  course  fre- 
quency will  allow  more  flexibility  in  get- 
ting managers  into  the  Course  and  as- 
signed to  clubs. 

Glad  you  asked 

Our  club  system  has  recently  installed 
a computerized  cash  register  system 
with  a slot  scanner.  This  system  accu- 
rately controls  both  the  back  of  the 
house  and  retail  sales  area  inventories. 
Is  it  still  necessary  to  have  a mid-month 
sales  accountability  inventory  as  pre- 
scribed in  AR-230-60? 

While  a written  exception  to  policy 
with  accompanying  justification  is 
necessary,  exceptions  have  been  granted 
to  package  stores  with  this  automatic 
capability  to  conduct  inventories  on  cer- 
tain line  items  (at  least  25  percent)  each 
week  and  compared  to  computer  rec- 
ords, with  a complete  sales  accountabil- 
ity performed  at  month-end. 


WASHINGTON— Department  of  the 
Army  is  having  a contest  to  find  a sym- 
bol to  represent  Army  morale  support 
activities.  The  winner  will  receive  a $500 
savings  bond  with  $250  donated  to  the 
home  installation’s  morale  support  ac- 
tivity. 

All  service  members  on  active  duty 
for  90  days  or  more  may  enter. 

Entries  should  be  8 X 10"  with  name, 
military  and  home  address,  rank,  social 

“Relax  as  hard  as  you  train” 


camp  casey,  south 

KOREA — Morale  support  activities  are 
particularly  important  to  soldiers  as- 
signed to  remote  areas,  and  you  can’t 
get  much  more  remote  than  on  the 
boundary  of  the  demilitarized  zone  be- 
tween North  and  South  Korea. 

CPT  Duane  Wells,  Public  Affairs  Of- 
ficer for  the  2d  Infantry  Division  had 
some  observations  of  the  role  of  morale 
support  in  that  part  of  the  Army  world. 

“No  matter  where  soldiers  are  sta- 
tioned, many  often  complain  of  bore- 
dom; nothing  to  do  on  post  after  the 
duty  day.  Their  first  sergeant  would 
probably  describe  these  same  individ- 
uals as  being  unmotivated  and  would 
swear  they  sometimes  perform  their 
duties  in  slow  motion. 

But,  when  quitting  time  comes,  these 
same  individuals  are  mysteriously  trans- 
formed into  almost  super-humans  with 
incredible  ability  to  change  into  civilian 
clothes  and  get  off  post  to  their  favorite 
entertainment  spot  with  blinding  speed. 
Why?  Because  there’s  nothing  to  do  on 
post! 

If  you  fit  into  this  category,  consider 
how  CPT  John  Butler,  the  Division 
Morale  Support  Officer  views  this  type 
of  attitude. 

“The  Division  Morale  Support  Office 
(MSO)  provides  morale  enhancing  serv- 
ices for  Warriors  including  sports,  rec- 
reation and  live  entertainment,”  stated 
Butler. 

“The  lyric,  ‘Be  all  that  you  can  be  in 
the  Army,’  currently  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision, is  our  idea  of  what  soldiering  is 
all  about.  We  know  Warriors  work  hard 
and  train  hard.  Off  duty  they  should  al- 
so play  hard;  or,  get  involved  with  some 
aspect  of  the  many  recreational  services 
we  offer  on  our  installations,”  Butler 
added. 

M orale  support  activities,  more 
commonly  known  as  Recreation  Serv- 
ices, include  a number  of  programs  all 
designed  to  provide  PFC  Warrior  the 
opportunity  to  “Relax  as  hard  as  he/she 
trains.” 


security  number  and  a signed  statement 
that  says:  “I  am  the  sole  owner  of  the 
copyright  of  this  graphic  work.  I hereby 
authorize  any  reproduction,  distribu- 
tion, news  release  or  other  use  of  this 
entry/copyrighted  work  without  limita-  I 
tion  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.” 

Send  to  HQDA  (DAAG-MSA),  Alex- 
andria, VA  22331. 


The  Division  Morale  Support  Office 
is  involved  in  all  aspects  of  Recreation 
Services.  It  works  in  close  coordination 
with  Eighth  U.S.  Army’s  Recreation 
Services  Office  Korea  (RSOK)  in  pro- 
viding soldiers  a variety  of  off  duty  ac- 
tivities. 

Did  you  know  there  are  twelve  arts 
and  crafts  shops,  twenty-four  athletic 
facilities,  ten  recreation  centers,  within 
the  division  and  several  bowling  alleys? 

The  MSO  is  responsible  for  insuring 
these  facilities  provide  PFC  Warrior 
with  programs  that  contribute  to  their 
well-being  during  non-duty  hours. 

I n addition  to  actually  running  many 
of  the  athletic  facilities  and  monitoring 
programs  and  entertainment  at  Recrea- 
tion Centers,  the  MSO  is  involved  in 
many  “unknown”  aspects  of  the  morale 
support  effort  in  this  division. 

“We  coordinate  directly  with  RSOK 
on  the  scheduling  of  USO  celebrity 
shows  performing  in  the  division  and  ar- 
range for  ‘hand-shake  and  autograph’ 
tours  with  soldiers,”  said  Butler. 

All  inter-division  sports  tournaments, 
both  individual  and  team  competitions, 
are  organized  and  officiated  by  RSOK 
and  the  Division  sports  office.  The 
MSO  also  provides  trophies  and  other 
appropriate  awards  to  division  cham- 
pions in  various  sporting  tournaments. 

The  MSO  is  sincere  about  providing 
PFC  Warrior  with  a healthy  environ- 
ment on  post  in  which  to  enjoy  leisure 
time  activities. 

72-ounce  steak  dinner 

AMARILLO,  TEXAS— It’s  the  old 
management  trick:  Serve  bread  well  be- 
fore the  meal  so  the  entree  doesn’t  have 
to  be  as  big. 

But  that  probably  isn’t  what’s 
motivating  The  Bix  Texan  restaurant 
when  serving  bread  before  a 72-ounce 
steak  dinner.  The  Big  Texan  charges 
$24.95  for  the  meal  that  includes  drink 
and  appetizer  and  it’s  completely  free  to 
anyone  who  can  finish  it  in  an  hour. 
About  one  in  five  get  the  meal  free. 


Morale  support  program  key  on  DMZ 
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Air  Force  and  Army  managers  learn  in  Munich 


European  club  workshop  carries  “Partners  in  Service ” theme 


MUNICH,  WEST  GERMANY— A 

joint  Air  Force  and  Army  workshop 
brought  over  300  club  managers  to  the 
Munich  American  High  School  June  6-9 
marking  the  first  time  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  have  held  such  a large  joint  ses- 
sion. 

Prominent  speakers  gave  presenta- 
tions on  a variety  of  club  management 
subjects  from  marketing  and  merchan- 
dising to  product  evaluation,  and  time 
management. 

The  agenda  included  presentations 
and  panels  from  several  prominent  Air 
Force  and  Army  military  people  either 
directly  or  indirectly  involved  with  club 
management. 

Coverage  of  this  year’s  meeting  is  in 
this  issue  of  the  Army  Host  and  in  the 
August  issue  of  Military  Clubs  and  Rec- 
reation. 

LTC  Lew  Turner,  Chief  of 
CC AMD’s  European  Regional  Office, 
well  pleased  with  the  results,  stated 
“Our  basic  task  is  to  develop  effective 
club  managers  across  the  board.  We 
must  offer  them  advice  on  every  aspect 
of  the  managerial  spectrum  in  the  hospi- 
tality industry.  The  mainstay  of  every 
club  should  be  its  food  operation.  A 
good  program  involves  kitchen  exper- 
tise, employee  development,  and  a con- 
tinuous flow  of  new  ideas  to  improve 
the  efficiency,  appeal,  and  acceptability 
of  one’s  operation.  These  were  the  ele- 
ments we  intended  to  put  together  for 
this  workshop  and  from  the  favorable 
comments  I received  from  club  man- 
agers, I believe  we  achieved  that.” 


Europe  managers  learn  how  to  cope  with  inferior  facilities 


COL  Chuck  Walters,  Air  Force  Open 
Mess  Chief,  and  the  Army’s  LTC  Lew 
Turner  opened  the  workshop  with  a 
presentation  on  “Coping  with  Adver- 
sity”. They  highlighted  adverse  condi- 
tions of  club  facilities  which  are  almost 
universal  in  Europe.  The  message  they 
carried  was  that  club  managers  must 
make  the  best  of  what  they  have  so  they 
may  provide  the  most  satisfaction  to  the 
customer.  Of  primary  importance  is  the 
initial  perception  of  the  customer  when 
he  visits  the  club.  Is  it  in  a good  state  of 
repair?  Are  the  signs  adequate  to  inform 


one  that  he  or  she  is  in  the  right  place? 
Are  the  entrances  spacious,  attractive, 
and  clean?  European  club  managers  are 
operating  out  of  detractive  physical  fa- 
cilities. But,  contended  Walter  and 
Turner,  this  can  be  overcome  with  inno- 
vation. They  went  on  to  address  major 
areas  of  concern: 

• The  manager’s  office — make  it  pro- 
fessional. The  appearance  of  the  office 
says  something  about  the  manager  and 
his  personal  standards. 

• The  kitchen  and  storeroom  should 
be  neat  and  clean;  wiring  and  plumbing 


should  be  in  good  repair  and  safe; 
storage  should  be  functional  and  tidy.  A 
messy  storeroom  is  an  indication  of 
poor  accountability. 

• The  lounge — should  have  comfort- 
able furniture  to  make  customers  feel 
comfortable  and  want  to  stay. 

• The  bar — should  be  of  quality  ma- 
terials; there  should  be  realistic  liquor 
control  systems  that  are  tailored  for  and 
work  best  for  each  particular  operation. 

• The  dining  room — attractive  table 
tops  and  quality  furnishings  say  some- 
thing to  the  customer. 


Forrest:  “Clubs  bring  our  people  closer  together” 


LTG  John  F.  Forrest,  Deputy  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  USAREUR,  welcomed 
the  workshop  participants  and  re- 
minded them  of  the  importance  of  their 
role  in  the  overall  defense  mission  and 


specified  the  importance  of  their  unique 
integration  as  support  elements  in  the 
defense  of  western  civilization.  “Clubs 
help  to  build  a military  team,”  he 
stated,  “which  in  turn  builds  a better 


deterrent.  Your  job  is  more  important 
than  just  running  a night  club.  You  pro- 
vide the  milieu  which  brings  our  people 
closer  together.” 
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A lot  of  hard  work 

Food  events  set  example  for  club  managers 


MUNICH,  WEST  GERMANY— 

Providing  food  for  500  attendees  of  the 
June  Club  Management  Workshop  was 
difficult,  but  Army  and  Air  Force  club 
people  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  pulled 
off  several  successful  events. 

Jim  McCrindle,  and  his  staff  set  up 
an  entire  kitchen  from  scratch,  includ- 
ing purchasing,  storing  and  issuing  sup- 
plies. “McCrindle’s  Maurauders” 
picked  up  a 1 !4  ton  tracked  vehicle  in 
Darmstadt  and  drove  to  Regensburg 
where  they  added  a mobile  field  kitchen 
before  their  trek  to  Munich  where  they 
set  up  a tent  and  the  kitchen  behind  the 
building  where  the  workshop  was  held. 
There  was  a half  mile  drive  to  deliver  the 
food. 

“The  most  important  pieces  of  equip- 
ment we  had  were  our  TA-312 
phones’’,  said  McCrindle,  a technical 
assistance  team  chief  with  CCAMD’s 
European  Regional  Office.  Phone  line 
was  laid  from  the  tents  across  a field 
and  over  a roof  to  the  kitchen.  It  was 
non-stop  work  from  4:30  a.m.  to  11:00 
p.m.;  involving  issuing  supplies  from 
two  Army  freezer  vans,  planning  three 
meals  a day  and  providing  all  labor  for 
three  cocktail  parties  at  the  Munich 
Community  Club. 

Assisting  in  the  effort  were  Wally 
Chung,  CW2  Abe  Van  Dyne,  CW3  Rich 
Gorman,  Pat  Root  and  Tom  Lambert 

of  the  European  Regional  Office, 


Imported  beer  more 

WASHINGTON — Only  three  percent 
of  all  the  beer  consumed  in  this  country 
is  produced  outside  the  50  states,  and 
the  top  15  brands  of  the  300  that  are  im- 
ported account  for  95  percent  of  the 
volume. 


ABERDEEN  PROVING  GROUND, 

MD — The  Inspector  General  has  com- 
mended the  Aberdeen  Installation  Club 
System  for  being  “effectively  managed 
and  operated,”  according  to  a recently 
issued  report. 

The  report  stated  there  were  48  find- 
ings in  1976,  all  of  which  had  been  cor- 
rected by  February  1982. 

Improvements  were  evident  in  the  in- 
creased club  profits,  employee  morale, 


CCAMD;  SFC  Carl  Pagelian  and  SP4 
Herbert  Carder,  two  employees  of  the 
Baumholder  Military  Community;  and 
Air  Force  people  Frank  Black,  Neville 
Cartwright,  Terry  McSweeney,  CM  Sgt. 
Gerald  Tierney  and  Lonnie  Simmons. 

Events  included  a Texas-style  barbe- 
que  with  a country  and  western  band 
provided  by  the  USAREUR  Commer- 
cial Entertainment  Office,  an  “Ice 
Breaker”  Cocktail  Buffet,  an  Hawaiian 
Luau  with  an  Hawaiian  band  and 
dancers,  and  a cocktail  buffet  at  the  end 
of  the  session  and  a luncheon  with  a 72- 


A survey  of  Fortune  500  executives 
showed  that  most  ordered  imported 
beer  at  bars  and  restaurants  but  drank 
domestic  brands  at  home. 

The  fifteen  imports  Ordered  most 
were  Heineken,  Moosehead,  Carta 


and  greater  customer  satisfaction,”  the 
report  said. 

Hilary  DeLoach  has  served  as  Aber- 
deen’s Installation  Club  Manager  since 
July  1979. 

Clean  audit 

PRESIDIO  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

CA — All  recommendations  of  previous 
audits  of  the  club  system  here  have  been 
implemented  or  satisfactorily  resolved, 


foot  sandwich. 

Jim  Falcon,  manager  of  the  Frank- 
furt NCO  Branch  was  amazed  by  the 
food  service  effort.  “The  sheer  logisti- 
cal difficulty  of  preparation,  transpor- 
tation, and  presentation  is  mind-bog- 
gling,” Falcon  said.  “I’ve  really  got  to 
give  the  food  guys  a lot  of  credit.  If  they 
can  put  on  a program  like  this  under 
these  conditions,  our  people  can  do  the 
same  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances. And  I am  sure  all  the  club  man- 
agers here  recognize  that.” 


Blanca,  Guiness,  Fosters  Lager,  Molson 
Golden,  Labatt’s  50,  Kronenbourg,  St. 
Pauli  Girl,  Beck’s,  Dos  Equis,  Carls- 
berg,  Pilsner  Urquell,  Amstel  Light  and 
Grolsch.  Heineken  takes  40  percent  of 
the  import  market  followed  by  Molson 
with  20  percent. 

according  to  a recent  commercial  audit. 

The  audit  said  the  operating  results 
for  the  club  system  showed  “substantial 
improvement”  since  the  previous  audit 
and  that  the  club  system  is  providing  a 
high  level  of  service  to  its  patrons  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

The  club  also  maintained  a high  level 
of  compliance  with  regulations  and  ad- 
ministrative rules  governing  its  activi- 
ties. 

COL  Lee  C.  Dickson  commended 
Don  Herrington,  Installation  Club 
Manager  and  the  staff  of  the  club  sys- 
tem for  the  good  results. 


IG  commends  Aberdeen  Clubs 


popular  in  bars  than  at  home 
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Army,  Coast  Guard 

Establish  cash  management 
accounts  with  First  National 
of  Chicago 

by  John  Morris 

CHICAGO— A war  on  idle  cash 
balances  has  liberated  $20  million  for 
investment  by  the  Army  Morale  Sup- 
port Fund.  The  main  weapon?  A cash 
management  system  described  by  the 
bank  as  “one  of  the  most  sophisticated 
in  either  the  public  or  private  sector.” 

Gone  are  the  days  when  the  mess 
sergeant  counted  the  week’s  takings  and 
ambled  down  to  the  bank  with  them. 
The  modern  Army — one  of  advanced 
weapons,  advanced  technology,  and  ad- 
vanced cash  management — demands  in- 
vestment on  the  double. 

Every  day,  officers’  and  NCOs’ 
clubs,  golf  courses  and  bowling  alleys, 
yacht  clubs  and  craft  shops,  and  a my- 
riad of  other  recreational  clubs  on  260 
military  installations  throughout 
America  deposit  their  receipts  in  900 
different  local  bank  accounts.  And 
every  day,  First  Chicago  sweeps  them 
out  and  into  its  coffers  through  auto- 
matic clearing  house  transactions. 

From  there  the  Army  takes  over.  Af- 
ter getting  a daily  tally  of  the  net  invest- 
able  funds,  its  central  investment  office 
seeks  the  best  return  for  them  in  the 
military’s  equivalent  of  a money  market 
fund.  Currently,  the  Army  Morale  Sup- 
port Fund’s  investment  portfolio  runs 
around  $180  million. 

Funds  from  the  Army  recreational 
businesses  flow  into  First  Chicago  at  the 
rate  of  $2.5  million  a day,  “though  dis- 
bursements just  about  net  that  out,” 
said  an  Army  spokesman.  But  the  bank 
keeps  track  of  these  too,  as  all  expenses 
are  paid  by  checks  drawn  on  First  Chi- 
cago. 

Just  18  months  ago  the  Army  selected 
First  Chicago  from  a field  of  60  bidders 
to  design  a cash  flow  system  to  optimize 
the  use  of  nonappropriated  funds.  The 
bank’s  ability  to  hold  and  track  separate 
accounts  for  all  900  participants,  as  well 
as  net  out  the  daily  investable  balance, 
was  a major  factor  in  its  winning  the 
contract.  Other  bidders  wanted  to  feed 
the  900  into  one  central  account,  or 
have  excess  funds  drained  from  each  of 
the  900  every  day — at  enormous  expense 
in  transaction  fees. 

F unds  flow  into  the  900  accounts  at 
First  Chicago  and  stay  there — the 
Army’s  daily  investment  withdrawals 
are  achieved  through  a complex  system 
of  phantom  and  zero-balance  accounts 
and  compensating  balances.  Conse- 
quently, there  are  no  physical  adjust- 


battle  idle  balances 

ments  to  the  multitude  of  accounts  for 
cash  management  purposes. 

That  $20  million  freed  up  has  so  far 
brought  a return  to  the  900  participants 
of  12%  to  13%  per  quarter.  “And  we 
expect  another  $20  million  will  be  freed 
when  we  extend  the  system  to  our  over- 
seas bases,”  the  Army  spokesman  said. 
Dividends  are  paid  every  quarter,  calcu- 
lated from  the  net  return  on  assets  less 
compensating  balances  at  the  bank,  and 
are  proportional  to  each  member’s  aver- 
age daily  balance. 

As  the  Army  has  become  more  famili- 
ar with  the  capabilities  of  its  weapon,  it 
has  started  managing  its  compensating 
balances  around  a target.  Not  on,  but 
around.  The  luxury  of  having  to  meet 
required-balance  figures  only  on  specif- 
ic reporting  dates  means  it  can  under- 
shoot when  funds  are  seasonally  lean 
and  it  does  not  want  to  unwind  invest- 
ments. It  can  bring  up  the  shortfall  later 
on  when  funds  are  flush. 

“No  it’s  not  an  overdraft  facility,” 
explained  Patrick  E.  Rea,  vice  president 
in  the  bank’s  public  funds  division. 
“We  just  require  that  they  meet  com- 
pensating-balance  targets  at  certain 
times,  and  funds  can  fluctuate  in  be- 
tween.” 


. . . the  Army’s  cash  con- 
centration is  “the  largest 
in  dollar  terms”  in  the  fed- 
eral government  and  com- 
pares in  size  and  form  with 
some  of  the  largest  in  the 
civilian  world ... 


Electronic  Transmission 

Soon,  the  bank  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide individual  same-day  balances  on  all 
900  accounts  by  electronic  data  trans- 
mission instead  of  the  current,  slower 
microfiche. 

Mr.  Rea  said  the  Army’s  cash  concen- 
tration system  is  “the  largest  in  dollar 
terms”  in  the  federal  government  and 
compares  in  size  and  form  with  some  of 
the  largest  in  the  civilian  world,  such  as 
those  in  the  fast  food  industry. 

Word  of  the  Army’s  system  set  bells 
ringing  at  the  Coast  Guard,  and  it  de- 
cided it  wanted  one  too.  The  Coast 
Guard’s  system  is  smaller,  though,  with 
annual  sales  receipts  of  just  $200  mil- 
lion. But  until  it  came  on  stream,  it  did 
not  have  a central  investment  program. 
Now  they  do. 

It  works  much  the  same  as  the 
Army’s,  except  that  the  officers’  clubs 
and  sports  facilities  just  happen  to  be 


floating  along.  Information  on  sales 
aboard  each  ship  is  radioed  to  shore, 
and  the  Coast  Guard  can  regularly 
monitor  its  liquidity  and  determine  in 
advance  how  much  will  be  needed  to  re- 
stock at  the  next  port  of  call  and  how- 
much  will  be  left  to  invest. 

In  the  old  days,  when  a ship  set  sail,  it 
would  take  a chest  of  money  w ith  which 
to  buy  supplies.  “Now,  when  they  come 
bumping  into  port,  they  know  just  how- 
much  they  have  or  how  much  they 
need,”  said  Mr.  Rea. 

May  Use  Satellite  in  Future 

Through  wire  transfers,  each  ship 
can  send  money  back  for  investment 
from  each  place  it  stops,  instead  of  sav- 
ing it  up  and  handing  it  over  in  one 
lump  sum  at  the  end  of  the  voyage.  Or 
money  can  be  wire-transferred  to  its 
next  port  of  call  if  it  looks  as  though  it 
will  need  it. 

Eventually,  the  system  could  use  First 
Chicago’s  satellite  for  continuous  moni- 
toring of  cash  positions  on  ship  and  in 
port  all  around  the  globe.  But  a sweep 
on  a daily  basis?  “When  you  find  a way 
to  beam  dollar  bills  via  satellite,  let  me 
know,  and  we’ll  do  it,”  said  Mr.  Rea, 
laughing.  “Until  then,  there’s  no  way  to 
get  money  off  a ship  at  sea  into  the 
bank. 

“But  we’re  thinking  about  it.” 


Morris  is  a staff  writer  of  the  American 
Banker  from  which  this  article  was  adapted. 


Food  employee  glut? 

WASHINGTON— The  Wall  Street 
Journal  reports  ARA  Services  is  getting 
about  1,000  responses  to  ads  for  man- 
agerial positions  w'hile  Papa  Gino’s,  a 
New  England  fast-food  concern,  reports 
responses  to  help-wanted  ads  up  37  per- 
cent from  last  year. 
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Neumeier  has  this  job  down  cold 


by  1LT  Lawrence  Quinett 

WASHINGTON— 

SFC  Nick  Neumeier  is  not  your  run- 
of-the-mill  manager. 

He’s  club  talent. 

In  some  dining-out  circles,  he’s 
thought  of  as  a culinary  Michelangelo. 
In  20th  Century  D.C.,  Neumeier,  assis- 
tant club  manager  at  Fort  McNair  Of- 
ficer’s Club,  Washington,  D.C.,  is  nick- 
named “The  Ice  Carver.”  Dubbed  for 
his  ability  to  transform  chunks  of  block 
ice  into  table-worthy  center  pieces,  Neu- 
meier began  nurturing  his  culinary  art 
ability  in  1971  as  an  enrollee  in  the  Ar- 
my’s Advanced  Cooks  Course  at  Fort 
Lee,  Va. 

He  apparently  digested  as  much  art  as 
dining  experience  there.  He  learned  the 
age  old  art  of  ice  carving — which  is 
thought  to  have  emerged  from  Japanese 
culture.  Pondering  whether  or  not  stone 
sculpturing  tools  were  actually  used  by 
those  early  ice  artisans  to  chip  ice 
chunks  into  glass-like  figurines,  he  was 
inspired  to  practice  the  art  on  his  own. 

“Today,”  Neumeier  notes,  “a  chef 
can  pick  up  the  ice  carving  art  in  school 
and  on-the-job  anytime  and  anywhere.” 
But,  it’s  not  as  easy  to  “pick  up”  as 
Neumeier’s  humble  encouragement 
would  lead  the  novice  cook  to  believe. 
The  uncut  ice  block  itself  weighs  as 
much  as  300  pounds  before  Neumeier 
begins  sculpting  it  with  an  electric  chain 
saw. 

r he  creative  process  of  ice  carving 
starts  even  before  the  “hum”  of  the 
chain  saw  blades.  Neumeier  plots  his 
cutting  course  on  the  slippery  clear  sur- 
face of  stone-hard  ice  meticulously  to 
ensure  the  right  proportions  are  applied 
to  produce  the  finished  product:  a work 
of  art  in  ice. 

Neumeier  starts  an  ice  carving  by  us- 
ing the  steel  edges  of  an  electric  chain 
saw  which,  he  cautions,  must  be 
grounded  for  safety.  “The  chain  saw 
makes  bold  cuts  as  easy  as  carving  meat 
loaf,”  says  Neumeier.  “And  bold  cuts 
are  the  big  cuts  I need  to  make  before  I 
can  get  down  to  details,”  he  explains. 

Neumeier  brings  out  the  details  in  his 
ice  figures  with  the  help  of  a wood  chis- 
el. In  much  the  same  way  as  a wood 
carver,  so  does  Neumeier,  The  Ice  Carv- 
er, chip  away  at  solid  blocks  to  produce 
art. 

Prior  to  the  chain  saw,  ice  carvers 
used  long  handled  wood  chisels  and 
hand  saws.  “It  took  hours  to  do  an  ice 
carving  in  those  days,”  according  to 
Neumeier,  who  tries  whenever  possible 
to  chain  saw  the  bulk  of  his  ice  carvings. 


“Chain  saws  cut  the  carving  time  in 
half,”  he  adds. 

Contrary  to  the  physical  state  of  the 
art,  Neumeier  sculpts  in  warm  weather 
when  he  can.  “Seventy  degrees  Fahren- 
heit is  good  carving  temperature,”  he 
says.  He  always  removes  his  block  ice 
from  the  ice  box  freezer  30  minutes 
prior  to  chipping  and  sawing  away  at  it. 
“This,”  he  explains,  “is  because  ice  is 
usually  too  brittle  when  it  is  completely 
frozen  and  cuts  better  in  a melting 
state.”  It’s  particularly  important,  ac- 
cording to  Neumeier,  that  a very  thin 
and  delicate  form  such  as  the  “swan” 
be  shaped  this  way. 

E ven  taking  all  precautions,  Neu- 
meier admits  that  a delicate  ice  carving 
like  the  “swan”,  for  example,  has  been 
known  to  snap,  at  the  neck.  In  the  un- 
likely event  of  a crack  in  the  ice,  Neu- 
meier claims  he  can  put  broken  ice  carv- 
ings back  together  like  Humpty  Dump- 
ty— with  the  aid  of  a little  salt  and  a 
touch  of  butane  lighter  fluid.  The  salt, 
he  says,  makes  slush  out  of  the  broken 
ice  edges,  making  it  easier  to  fuse  to- 
gether by  spray-freezing  it  with  bu- 
tane— an  extremely  cold  chemical  used 
in  some  cigarette  lighters. 

In  1 Zi  hours  from  start  to  finish, 
Neumeier’s  ice  carving,  nested  in  ice 
shavings,  emerges  from  a melting  block 
of  ice.  He  then  re-freezes  it,  to  keep  it 
intact  until  the  ice  carving  gets  unveiling 
at  a special  occasion. 


“Club  patrons  may  have  almost  any 
type  of  carving  imaginable,  to  brighten 
their  banquet  table,”  says  Neumeier. 
He  says  he  only  needs  two  weeks  to  get  a 
special  ice  carving  prepared.  “Although 
it  takes  less  than  a day  to  carve,”  Neu- 
meier explains,  “it  takes  almost  two 
weeks  to  get  the  block  ice  from  the 
manufacturer.” 

Patrons  pay  the  Officer’s  Club  ap- 
proximately $75  for  each  carving  out  of 
Neumeier’s  vast  repertoire  of  ice  art. 
The  sculptures  he  creates  include  vases, 
swans  and  Christmas  trees,  to  mention  a 
few.  The  Ice  Carver  also  shapes  ice 
blocks  into  viking  ships  fit  for  shrimp 
cocktail.  And  he  can  put  a sturdy  ice- 
made  rocking  chair  to  rest  at  a retire- 
ment luncheon,  if  need  be. 

Because  an  ice  carving  is  expected  to 
last  only  about  four  hours  under  the 
banquet  lights  at  room  temperature, 
Neumeier  stresses  the  importance  of  dis- 
playing the  icy  art  in  a timely  fashion 
for  guests  to  enjoy.  There’s  no  time  to 
spare,  according  to  Neumeier,  who  says 
it  takes  at  least  three  people  to  simply 
transport  the  300  pound-plus  crateful  of 
delicate  ice  display. 

So  it  is  that  cautiously  and  carefully 
ice  carriers  must  shuffle  The  Ice  Carv- 
er’s unblemished  work  to  the  dinner  ta- 
ble whenever  club  patrons  call  for  the 
lighted  gracefulness  of  what  seems  like 
glass  melting  on  the  buffet. 

Courtesy  Pentagram  News. 


SFC  Nick  Neumeier  uses  an  electric  chain  saw  to  sculpt  a 300-pound  chunk  of  block 
ice  into  a graceful  glass-like  swan  for  the  dinner  table. 
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50  Percent  of  audits  find  deficiencies  in  the  beverage  area 

by  Donna  Jenkins 

WASHINGTON — Beverage  operations 
are  an  area  where  strict  controls  must  be 
installed  and  operative.  The  sales  ac- 
countability system  specified  in  AR 
230-60,  along  with  adequate  segrega- 
tion of  duties,  can  provide  the  necessary 
control  system,  but,  club  managers 
must  exert  themselves  to  ensure  that  in- 
put to  the  system  is  accurately  posted, 
internal  checks  and  balances  are  opera- 
tive, and  results  of  operations  are  accu- 
rately portrayed. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  audits  performed 
in  1981  had  deficiencies  in  beverage  op- 
erations with  49  percent  found  in  sales 
accountability. 

DA  Pamphlet  230-5-3,  “Beverage 
Management”  contains  new  bar  ac- 
countability procedures.  This  publica- 
tion is  expected  to  be  distributed  this 
fall. 

Department  of  the  Army  is  taking  a 
hard  and  serious  look  at  club  audit 
reports  and  addressing  to  the  major 
commanders  those  club  systems  with 
continuing  problems.  The  Inspector 
General  and  the  Club  and  Community 
Activities  Management  Directorate  are 
following  up  on  audit  findings  to  ensure 
they  don’t  repeat. 

Audit  deficiencies  are  costly  in  several 
ways.  Not  only  do  they  inherently  affect 

an  efficient  operation,  club  managers 
spend  countless  hours  writing  responses 
to  audits  and  inspections.  They  also  re- 
flect poorly  on  management.  Ensuring 
no  audit  deficiencies  is  a tough  job  but 
by  managing  the  club  properly,  defi- 
ciencies and  all  that  associated  paper- 
work can  be  reduced  and  eliminated  . . . 
and  it  can  be  done.  In  fiscal  year  1981, 
two  club  systems  had  zero  audit  defi- 
ciencies: Fulda  Area  Club  System  and 
Seneca  Army  Depot,  N.Y. 

The  Army  Host  will  periodically  high- 
light common  audit  deficiencies,  conse- 
quences and  solutions. 

Problem 

Sales  accountability  is  not  performed. 

Consequences 

Management  use  of  accountability 
alerts  employees  to  management’s  inter- 
est. It  can  be  a major  deterrent  to  dis- 
honesty, and  pinpoints  areas  needing 
correction. 

Solutions 

Club  managers  or  their  representatives 
should  perform  sales  accountability  for 
all  items  which  require  the  bartender  to 
enter  the  dollar  value  of  a sale  on  a cash 
register.  AR  230-60,  AR  230-65,  AR 
230-9. 

Variances  (shortages  or  averages)  be- 
tween actual  and  expected  sales  are  not 
investigated. 

May  indicate  control  weaknesses  or 
mathematical  errors. 

Variances  in  excess  of  plus  or  minus  1.5 
percent  should  be  checked  by  the  club 
manager  and  the  results  recorded.  Once 
reasons  for  the  variances  are  deter- 
mined, corrective  action  should  be 
taken.  AR  230-60.  (Future  revisions  to 
regulations  may  change  the  1.5  percent 
requirement  to  a relation  to  the  dollar 
amount  of  sales). 

Sales  accountability  is  incorrectly  ex- 
tended. 

Misrepresents  sales.  Is  a cause  of  vari- 
ances. 

Doublecheck  figures  for  accuracy,  and 
make  sure  everything  is  in  the  right  col- 
umn. 

Bartenders  are  hitting  the  wrong  key. 

Causes  overages  and  shortages  on  sales 
accountability  statements. 

Place  a cut-out  over  the  keys,  use  tape 
and  label,  or  otherwise  identify  the 
keys. 

Shot  dispensers  and  bartenders  pouring 
less  liquor  per  shot  than  the  amount  that 
sales  accountability  is  based  upon. 

Cheats  the  customers,  distorts  sales/ac- 
countability,  and  may  cover  up  cash  or 
merchandise  shortages. 

Check  often  to  make  sure  the  amount  of 
liquor  per  shot  served  agrees  with  the 
amount  sales  accountability  is  based 
upon. 
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Errors  made  when  accounting  for  happy 
hour  sales.  In  some  instances  happy 
hour  stock/income  are  comingled  with 
regular  stock/income,  and  accounted 
for  at  regular  prices. 

Misstates  the  value  of  liquor  sold  at  re- 
duced prices;  distorts  the  total  amount 
of  expected  sales;  alters  cash  and  liquor 
shortages  that  may  exist;  and  weakens 
control  over  daily  sales  and  inventory 
usage. 

The  club  manager  or  his  representative 
should  make  a sales  accountability  for 
every  reduced  price  bar  sale,  and  either 
maintain  separate  bar  inventories  for  re- 
duced price  stock,  or  take  inventory  be- 
fore and  after  happy  hour.  AR  230-60 

Or,  in  lieu  of  the  separate  sales  account- 
ability use  the  discounted  sales  system 
described  in  Paragraph  AR  230-60. 

Draught  beer  sales  are  included  in  re- 
corded sales  but  not  in  expected  sales 
computations. 

Sales  accountability  is  not  maintained 
for  draught  beer. 

Include  expected  sales  for  draught  beer 
in  your  sales  accountability.  Reference 
the  management  supplement  entitled 
“Draught  Beer”  at  the  end  of  this  arti- 
cle. AR  230-60,  DA  PAM  230-5-3. 

Draught  beer  and  soft  drink  dispensers 
are  not  turned  off  during  non-working 
hours. 

Opportunities  for  unauthorized  use  and 
misappropriation  of  items. 

Physically  secure  all  merchandise  dur- 
ing non-working  hours,  including  dis- 
pensers, storerooms,  cabinets,  refrigera- 
tors, and  other  storage  areas. 

Mixed  drink  prices  are  not  based  on  ac- 
tual price  and  income  goals.  The  drinks 
are  sold  for  more  than  the  price  used  as 
a basis  for  sales  accountability. 

Either  actual  income  will  be  higher  than 
expected,  or  club  employees  can  siphon 
off  the  proceeds  for  their  own  use. 

All  bar  drinks,  cocktails,  and  beverages 
served  in  the  club  should  be  prepared 
per  recipes  prescribed  by  the  ICM.  Sell- 
ing prices  should  be  based  on  the  cost  of 
ingredients  and  the  income  goals  set  for 
the  department.  AR  210-65,  AR  230- 
60. 

Check  periodically  to  ensure: 

Liquor  is  transferred  from  storage  areas 
to  bars  but  transfers  are  not  always  re- 
corded or  accounted  for  by  the  bar. 

Unexplained  overages  and  shortages. 
Opportunity  for  hiding  losses  and  inef- 
ficiency. 

All  transfers  of  liquor  are  being  docu- 
mented and  posted  to  both  warehouse 
and  bar  records.  AR  230-65 
Ensure  that  ending  and  beginning  inven- 
tories of  bar  stocks  on  consecutive  days 
are  equal.  DA  PAM  230-5-3. 

Bartenders  have  access  to  liquor  stocks 
other  than  their  own. 

Possible  misuse  of  stocks. 

Bartenders  should  have  access  only  to 
stocks  for  which  they  are  responsible. 

The  bar  is  left  unattended  when  patrons 
are  present. 

Bar  and  cash  items  can  be  misappropri- 
ated. 

Bartenders  should  not  leave  the  bar  un- 
attended when  patrons  are  present.  If  it 
cannot  be  avoided,  the  register  should  at 
least  be  locked. 

Responsibilities  for  bar  operations  are 
not  separated  sufficiently  to  provide  in- 
ternal control. 

Potential  for  misappropriating  cash  and 
merchandise. 

No  one  person  should  have  full  control 
of  all  functions  of  an  area.  For  example, 
receiving,  stocking  and  inventorying 
should  be  segregated  duties.  (Invento- 
ries should  always  be  taken  by  a disin- 
terested party.  A bar  employee  taking 
inventory  would  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  control.)  Separate  the  duties  of  bar 
personnel  sufficiently  to  provide  ade- 
quate controls. 

In  small  clubs  with  a limited  bar  staff, 
managers  or  assistant  managers  should 
assume  responsibility  for  portions  of 
operations  to  ensure  adequate  separa- 
tions of  duties.  AR  230-9 

Donna  Jenkins  is  an  auditor  with 
CCAMD. 
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Training  aids  to  reduce  beverage  deficiencies 

Available  from  HQDA  DAAG-CMO-M,  Autovon  221-0704: 

DA  PAM  230-5-3  Beverage  Management  (T o be  issued  Fall,  1 982) 

TB-22  Stop,  Consider  Security 

TB-34  The  Club  Bartender 

MS  Draught  Beer 

FILM  The  following  CCAMD  produced  three-part  film  entitled 

“Beverage  Control”  which  discusses  in  detail  the  correct 
procedures  for  bar  operations  is  available  in  16mm  at  no 
cost  through  your  Installation  Audiovisual  Support  Cen- 
ter. These  requests  will  be  forwarded  to  Department  of  De- 
fense Audio  Visual  Agency  and  Distribution  Activity, 
ATTN:  DAVA-T,  Tobyhanna,  PA  18466.  **The  film 
numbers  and  titles  are: 

SF  20-564  Cash  Controls 

SF  20-565  Inventory  Controls 

SF  20-566  Sales  Accountability  Controls 

Handbooks  for  Bartenders 
Standardized  Beverage  Recipe  Cards 


Food  Management 
Pamphlet  sent  soon 

WASHINGTON— DA  PAM  230-5-2, 
Food  Management  will  be  distributed  to 
club  managers  soon. 

It  has  the  steps  and  procedures  needed 
to  operate  a food  program:  menu 
planning,  costing  and  pricing,  purchas- 
ing, receiving,  storing,  issuing,  internal 
controls,  food  production  and  service. 

The  Food  Management  pamphlet  is 
part  of  the  Army  Club  Operations 
Manual.  This  manual  is  organized  into  a 
series  of  five  DA  Pamphlets  being  dis- 
tributed to  club  managers  as  each  is 
completed. 

Each  pamphlet  concentrates  on  a 
major  area  of  club  operations,  i.e., 
Marketing,  Food  Management,  Bev- 
erage Management,  Financial  Manage- 
ment and  Personnel  Administration. 


Untying  the  Maile  Leaf  vine 


HONOLULU— The  Hale  Koa  Hotel’s 
Territorial  Coffee  House  opened  recent- 
ly with  new  carpeting,  paint,  and  fur- 
nishings giving  this  busy  food  and  bev- 
erage outlet  a refreshing  new  look. 

Untying  the  Maile  Leaf  vine  are  (1  to 
r),  General  Manager  Lee  Riley,  Bever- 
age Manager  MSG  William  Bodie,  The 
Adjutant  General’s  Representative  COL 
Roger  Schenck  and  Territorial  Coffee 
House  Manager  Cindy  Viernes.  The 
Maile  Leaf  vine  is  a traditional  Hawai- 
ian plant  often  presented  at  special 
events  in  Hawaii  as  a symbol  of  good 
wishes  and  congratulations. 

The  renovation  took  eleven  days  from 
start  to  finish.  During  the  renovation, 
Coffee  House  service  was  available  to 
hotel  customers  in  one  of  the  Hotel’s 
banquet  areas.  A dinner  buffet  provided 
hotel  guests  a moderately  priced  evening 
meal  alternative. 

The  Territorial  Coffee  House’s  design 
and  staff  uniforms  are  designed  to  take 
customers  back  to  the  time  before 
Hawaii  became  a state.  Authentic  pho- 


tographs from  the  turn-of-the-century 
help  patrons  imagine  life  in  old  Hawaii. 
The  Coffee  House  has  served  over  two 
million  meals  since  it  opened  in  1975. 


The  Hale  Koa  Hotel,  Armed  Forces 
Recreation  Center  continually  upgrades 
each  of  its  facilities  to  provide  a first- 
class  facility  for  military  people  and 
their  families. 


Appropriated  funds  can’t  be  used  for  fireworks 


WASHINGTON — Fireworks  displays 
at  military  installations  are  considered 
entertainment  and  therefore  may  not  be 
paid  from  appropriated  funds,  accord- 


ing to  a June  2 Comptroller  General  de- 
cision. 

While  fireworks  may  be  good  for 
public  relations,  they  are  “not  necessary 


for  the  operation  and  maintenance”  of 
the  service,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice said. 


Carroll  Award  nominations  due  Nov.  1. 

Letter  with  instructions  sent  to  ICMs  Aug.  15. 
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Small  Purchase  Manual 


WASHINGTON  — DA  Pamphlet 

27-154,  Small  Purchases,  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  Installation  Club  Managers, 
Morale  Support  Fund  Custodians,  all 
other  NAFI  managers  and  NAF  con- 
tracting offices. 

The  pamphlet  explains  simplified  pro- 
cedures to  obtain  items  and  services  at 
reasonable  prices. 

The  manual  increases  NAF  obligation 
authority,  requires  training  within  one 
year,  defines  terms,  and  explains  proce- 
dures for  food  and  beverage  purchasing 
and  overseas  shipments.  The  obligation 
authority  of  custodians  and  other  AF 
contracting  officers  has  increased  from 
$2,500  to  $5,000  for  supplies. 

NAF  contracting  officials  say  the 
manual’s  publication  gives  managers  a 
good  opportunity  to  make  sure  that  pur- 
chasing is  efficient  and  effective. 

Also,  a regulation  establishing  NAF 
contracting  policy  is  being  developed  to 
consolidate  policies  presently  covered  in 
several  regulations.  In  the  interim,  poli- 
cies and  procedures  in  DA  Pamphlet 
27-154  will  take  precedence  over  any 
conflicting  guidance  in  AR  230-1,  AR 
230-60  and  other  regulations. 

Contact  AV  221-0757. 


Increased  NAF  obligation  au- 
thority. 
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Chinese  brew 

WASHINGTON — United  Breweries 
Group,  owner  of  Carlsberg  and  Tuborg 
and  Europe’s  second  biggest  brewer 
next  to  Heineken  plan  to  apply  their 
know-how  to  assist  the  People’s  Repub- 
lic of  China  in  increasing  their  beer  pro- 
duction four-fold  over  the  next  ten 
years. 

AAFES  electronic  cash 
registers 

DALLAS — Army  and  Air  Force  Ex- 
change headquarters  cafeteria  has  the 
first  of  77  new  electronic  cash  registers 
which  are  part  of  an  expansion  program 
of  Food  Operation  Control  and  Infor- 
mation System  (FOCIS),  first  tested  In 
the  Golden  Gate  Exchange  Region  of 
AAFES  several  years  ago. 

The  program  calls  for  installation  of 
403  systems  within  the  next  three  years 
at  AAFES  food  facilities  worldwide. 

According  to  AAFES,  the  test  re- 
sulted in  a 20  percent  reduction  in  inven- 
tory dollars  due  to  comprehensive  cost 
and  sales  mix  analysis  and  a four  per- 
cent improvement  in  gross  profit. 


Decision  expected 

by  Marcia  Milligan 

FORT  JACKSON,  SC— A decision  is 
expected  soon  on  the  fate  of  a South 
Carolina  law  which  requires  military  in- 
stallations to  purchase  alcoholic  bever- 
ages from  in-state  distributors. 

Federal  District  Judge  Matthew  Perry 
heard  arguments  for  a summary  judg- 
ment both  for  and  against  an  existing  in- 
junction against  the  law  earlier  this 
week  at  the  Federal  Court  House  in  Co- 
lumbia. At  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ing, he  promised  “to  dispose  of  this 
matter  within  about  30  days  or  shortly 
thereafter.” 

Meanwhile,  a temporary  injunction 
against  the  law,  which  was  enacted  by 
the  South  Carolina  General  Assembly 
last  year,  will  remain  in  effect. 

The  law  requires  military  installations 
to  buy  all  alcoholic  beverages — beer, 
wine  and  distilled  spirits — from  whole- 
salers licensed  to  do  business  in  South 
Carolina.  If  the  law  goes  into  effect,  it 
means  the  state  can  collect  a tax  of  $1 .98 
per  case  from  the  distributors  on  “alco- 
holic liquors”  other  than  beer  and  wine. 

The  state  expects  to  realize  about 
$250,000  annually  in  additional  rev- 
enues from  the  “case”  tax  on  hard 
liquor. 


soon  in  S.C.  liquor  t 

Justice  attorneys  last  year  argued  suc- 
cessfully for  a temporary  injunction 
against  enforcement  of  the  law,  saying  a 
conflict  exists  between  the  state  and  fed- 
eral government — in  particular  a De- 
partment of  Defense  policy  for  purchas- 
ing goods  from  the  cheapest  source. 

If  the  Justice  Department  wins  a 
judgment  in  its  favor,  a permanent  in- 
junction will  be  invoked  against  the  law. 
Should  the  state  win,  the  temporary  in- 
junction will  be  lifted  and  the  law  will 
take  effect. 

Optional  breathalyzers  ii 

WASHINGTON — Increased  use  of 
breathalyzers  to  catch  alcohol  abusers 
and  tell  soldiers  when  they  are  too 
drunk  to  drive  are  being  considered  as 
part  of  the  Army’s  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Prevention  Control  Program. 

The  tell-tale  machines  were  tested  at 
Fort  McClellan  and  the  Third  Armored 
Division  in  Germany. 

Restaurant  irritants 

CHICAGO — Cigarette  smoking  is  the 
biggest  annoyance  to  restaurant 
patrons,  according  to  a survey  by  Food 
Service  Marketing  magazine.  The  next 
most  common  complaint  is  loud  music 
followed  by  “too  dark  to  see  the  food” 
and  tables  too  close  together. 


x issue 

Post  officials  have  said  they  expect 
the  price  of  liquor  in  the  Class  VI  stores 
to  rise  by  about  33  percent  if  the  law 
goes  into  effect.  On  the  average,  they 
said,  a 1.3  liter  bottle  of  liquor  would 
cost  about  $3  more  if  it  must  be  bought 
through  in-state  distributors. 

The  South  Carolina  case  is  expected 
to  have  some  impact  on  several  similar 
cases  now  pending  in  federal  courts  in 
other  states. 

Milligan  is  a staff  writer  of  the  Fort  Jackson 
Public  A f fairs  Office. 

clubs 

503  of  the  machines  may  be  bought 
under  the  program  at  a cost  of  about 
$800,000. 

Soldiers  blow  into  the  machines  and  a 
digital  readout  indicates  the  amount  of 
alcohol  in  their  bloodstream.  Officials 
say  that  the  machines  will  tell  club 
patrons  whether  they  are  under  the  in- 
fluence of  alcohol  before  leaving  the 
club. 

Real  chips 

Bon  Appetit  serves  handmade  potato 
chips  from  skin-on  slices  of  a high 
starch/low  sugar  potato,  dried  on 
cloths.  The  chips  are  cooked  at  a fairly 
low  temperature  in  high  quality  oil  and 
finished  in  a convection  oven. 
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Floor  plan  and  rendering  of  the  Chesapeake  Club  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.  The  $1.8  million  NCO  club  will  open  in 
mid-September  and  will  overlook  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Bob  McNeal,  project  officer,  said  management  is  planning  a wide  pro- 
gram slate. 


SSAPG  launched 

ABERDEEN  PROVING  GROUND, 

MD — A 118-foot,  ll.-inch  submarine 
sandwich  built  at  the  Officers’  Club 
here  was  launched  June  8,  immediately 
sinking  into  the  stomachs  of  waiting 
officers  and  NCOs  assembled  to  cele- 
brate a monthly  “Officers  Bring  your 
Right  Army  Night”. 

The  mammouth  sub,  built  in  six 
hours  by  club  manager  SSG  Stephen 
Stacey,  W01  Joel  Cook,  Larry  Caughn, 

Dozier  speaks 
at  Sill  club 

FORT  SILL,  OK— Over  800  people 
came  to  a monthly  prayer  breakfast  at 
the  Fort  Sill  NCO  Club  to  hear  BG 
James  L.  Dozier  tell  about  his  kidnap- 
ping last  year  by  Italian  terrorists. 

Dozier,  assigned  to  NATO’s  Southern 
European  Task  Force,  was  kidnapped 
Dec.  17,  1981,  by  members  of  the  Red 
Brigade  who  posed  as  plumbers  to  gain 
entry  to  his  house.  He  told  of  being 
chained  to  his  bed  and  having  to  wear 
headphones  and  ear  plugs  during  his 
nearly  six  weeks  of  captivity.  He  was 
rescued  by  Italian  police  who  stormed 
the  room  where  he  was  held. 

The  crowd  exceeded  by  250  the  550 
reservations  made  for  the  event,  and  the 
club  reacted  well  with  three  buffet  lines 
and  beverage  dispensing  islands,  reports 
R.  A.  Miller,  Installation  Club  Man- 
ager. 


Larry  Grimsley,  Carmen  Harbinson 
and  Linda  Perez  broke  the  previous  104- 
foot  record  and  is  preparing  to  enter  the 
Guiness  Book  of  World  Records. 

Last  year,  Stacey  set  world  sub  record 
when  he  built  a 97-foot  sandwich  at  the 
Terrace  Club  in  Frankfurt,  West  Ger- 
many. 

The  sub  can  feed  300  with  its  near  400 
lbs.  of  ingredients. 


BG  James  L.  Dozier 

Lucrative  video  games 

WASHINGTON— DPCAs  and  man- 
agers are  being  urged  by  Department  of 
the  Army  to  look  at  installing  video 
games  as  a source  of  additional  revenue 
for  MWR  programs.  The  emphasis 
comes  as  the  Army  is  working  to  attain 
increased  financial  self-sufficiency  for 
installation  MWR  operating  costs. 


MWR  burglary  and 
theft  increases 

WASHINGTON — There  were  over  200 
burglaries  and  thefts  of  morale,  welfare 
and  recreation  activities  during  1981 
compared  to  158  a year  with  nearly 
$60,000  in  increased  losses,  according  to 
insurance  officials  at  the  Club  and 
Community  Manager  Directorate. 

Clubs  lost  $129,000  in  73  incidents 
compared  to  $98,000  in  58  incidents  a 
year  earlier.  Other  MWR  activities  lost 
$131,000  in  129  incidents  compared  to 
$93,000  in  losses  in  100  incidents  in 
1980. 

Riley  club  contract 

FORT  RILEY,  KS — A contract  to  de- 
sign and  build  an  enlisted  club  here  was 
awarded  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on 
June  25. 

The  17,000  sq.  ft.  structure  will  cost 
about  $1.9  million  and  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  July  1983. 

The  Corps  will  execute  and  adminis- 
ter the  project  for  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral’s Office.  Design  guidance  was  pro- 
vided through  the  Club  and  Community 
Activities  Management  Directorate  and 
Harold  Cox  Associates,  Architectural 
Engineers. 

New  child  center 

LETTERKENNY  ARMY  DEPOT, 

PA — A new  child  care  center  that  can 
accommodate  32  children  opened  here 
recently,  nearly  doubling  the  capacity  of 
the  old  facility. 
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Polk  readiness  mission  prompts  major  club 


Swapping  facilities,  eliminating  credit  and  dues  for  NCOs, 
boosted  programs  among  changes  here. 


5th  Infantry  Division  training  often  takes  soldiers  away  abruptly,  making  manage- 
ment difficult. 


FORT  POLK,  LA— “Be  Combat 
Ready;  Improve  Quality  of  Life; 
Contribute  With  Pride”,  reads  the 
slogan  on  the  highway  entering  Fort 
Polk  and  a frenzy  of  construction 
further  down  the  road  provides  an  indi- 
cation of  the  vibrance  at  this  mechan- 
ized infantry  division  installation 
located  smack  in  the  middle  of 
Louisiana  bayou  country. 

As  with  other  Forces  Command 
installations,  5th  Infantry  Division  sol- 
diers are  constantly  on  the  job  and  in 
the  field,  training  and  tuning  to  a high 
state  of  readiness. 

The  Division’s  mission  often  takes 
major  units  away  from  the  installation 
such  as  a recent  successful  brigade-size 
exercise  at  the  National  Training  Cen- 
ter, Fort  Irwin,  Calif.  Needless  to  say, 
this  is  tough  on  the  people  assigned  to 
provide  club  services  to  the  14,000  sol- 
diers assigned  to  Fort  Polk. 

The  Red  Devil  Division’s  motto  is 
“We  Will”  and  club  management 
marches  right  in  step  adjusting  opera- 
tions to  meet  the  off-duty  needs  of  the 
soldiers  assigned  here. 

A number  of  bold  changes  designed 
to  improve  delivery  of  services  to  Fort 
Polk  soldiers  have  been  implemented  by 
management.  The  moves  include  com- 
pletely swapping  facilities,  eliminating  a 
charge  system  and  membership  dues  for 
enlisted  people,  and  installing  a number 
of  programs  to  boost  business. 

Installation  Club  Manager,  MAJ 
Thomas  Lee,  said  the  changes  were  sim- 
ply a reaction  to  the  changing  face  of 
Fort  Polk  and  the  market  which  these 
changes  was  creating. 


A history  lesson 

Before  Dec.  1,  1981,  enlisted  people 
were  using  (or  not  using)  lounges  in  a fa- 
cility that  had  a lot  to  offer,  but  to  a dif- 
ferent market,  senior  NCOs.  Mean- 
while, senior  NCOs  were  clamoring  for 
a place  to  dine  and  have  private  parties, 
niceties  not  available  in  the  club. 

A new  $1.7  million  Officers’  Club 
opened  here  in  1980.  That  left  the  old 
officers’  club  for  the  NCOs  while  the 
junior  enlisted  used  (or  didn’t  use) 
another,  larger  club  building. 


Management  looked  at  the  arrange- 
ment and  decided  to  recommend  some 
changes.  They  swapped  facilities.  The 
junior  enlisted  were  moved  into  the  old 
officers’  club  and  the  senior  enlisted 
moved  up  the  road  to  a newer,  more  ap- 
propriate facility. 

Lee  explained  the  move:  “Most  of  the 
rooms  in  the  junior  enlisted  club  simply 
were  not  being  used.  We  found  that 
junior  enlisted  people  like  a limited, 
low-cost  menu  and  they  certainly  don’t 
throw  a lot  of  catered  private  parties.” 
So  why  were  they  in  a club  that  had  an 
empty  dining  room  and  party  rooms 
while  the  senior  enlisted  had  a club  with 
a limited  kitchen  and  large  entertain- 
ment room? 

That  question  was  hard  to  answer,  so 
the  change  was  made  . . . and  it  has  ap- 
peared to  have  worked  with  both  clubs 
closer  to  the  market  they  serve. 

The  enlisted  club,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  MSG  Dennis  Hart  is  a better  fa- 
cility for  that  market.  “Junior  enlisted 
want  entertainment,  they  want  to  dance 
and  they  want  late-night  food  that  is 
fast,  affordable  and  good.  This  facility 
allows  us  to  give  them  that.”  An  all- 
night  disco  is  also  very  popular. 

Management  is  planning  to  build  a 
new  enlisted  club  in  1984. 

Meanwhile,  SFC  Bruce  Pearson, 
NCO  Club  Manager,  worked  to  get  his 
new  facility  going.  Pearson  has  booked 
private  parties,  boosted  the  lunch  slate 
and  introduced  an  expanded  menu  into 
the  NCO  Club  dining  room  that  in- 
cludes a la  carte  dining  interspersed  with 
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Clockwise  from  upper  left:  Officers’  Club  Manager  Albert  Jay  (right)  and  SFC  Carson  Campbell,  food  manager;  dining  in  the 
officers’  club;  Fort  Polk  NCO  Club,  Enlisted  Club. 


specialty  nights.  He  has  also  introduced 
an  all-night  disco. 

In  a major  change,  the  NCO  Club 
eliminated  all  credit  to  enable  elimina- 
tion of  dues.  MAJ  Lee  said  this  move 
was  somewhat  traumatic  but  that  the 
club  has  rebounded  from  the  move.  In- 
stead of  dues,  the  club  now  has  an  enter- 
tainment cover  charge.  “We  take  in 
more  now  from  cover  charge  than  we 
did  from  dues,”  remarked  Lee,  “and 
people  can  now  pick  and  choose  the 
events  and  the  members  have  freedom 
of  choice,”  he  added.  It  is  also  less  cost- 
ly to  administer. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  dues,  man- 
agement had  to  end  all  credit,  causing 
an  uproar  that  has  since  subsided. 
“People  were  getting  over  extended  and 
the  credit  system  was  costly  to  adminis- 
ter,” Lee  said. 

Another  big  plus  to  the  NCO  Club 
was  the  installation  of  a $130,000  auto- 
matic beverage  dispensing  system. 
“Members  love  the  variety  of  specialty 
drinks  available  now  and  the  bar  inven- 
tory administration  costs  have  dropped 
markedly,”  manager  Pearson  said. 


Watson  is  currently  planning  to  pro- 
vide these  same  services  to  members  of  a 
sportsman’s  association  which  is  reno- 
vating a building  for  use  as  a club 
house. 

A package  store  annex  was  opened  in 
the  NCO  Club  in  March  and  has  month- 
ly sales  of  $20,000  without  “apprecia- 
bly” detracting  from  the  sales  of  the 
main  package  store,  according  to  MAJ 
Lee. 

Command  support 

Lee  has  been  fortunate  to  have  solid 
command  support  in  making  manage- 
ment decisions  and  in  sustaining  club 
operations.  Instead  of  the  normal  chain 
of  command,  Lee  works  directly  for 
Deputy  Post  Commander  COL  Dennis 
Boerner. 

“The  club  system  here  is  recognized 
as  an  important  morale  builder,” 
Boerner  said.  “We  have  to  show  sol- 
diers that  we  are  committed  to  support- 
ing them  in  return  for  their  commitment 
and  hard  work;  a reciprocal  commit- 
ment from  the  Army.  “We  identify  the 
appropriated  fund  support  authorized 
and  work  hard  to  apply  it  to  the  clubs, 


and,  believe  me,  the  club  managers  let 
us  know  what  is  authorized  and  what 
they  need,”  he  added. 

MG  Edward  C.  Peter,  5th  Division  and 
Fort  Polk  Commander  believes  clubs 
have  a big  role  in  soldier  support.  “We 
have  two  missions  at  Fort  Polk:  to  im- 
prove the  combat  readiness  of  all  our 
deploying  units  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  at  Fort  Polk,”  Peter  said. 
“The  second  mission  supports  the  first 
and  is  highly  important  to  all  of  us  here. 
The  Club  System  at  Fort  Polk  plays  a 
significant  role  in  our  quality  of  life. 
Under  the  leadership  of  MAJ  Lee  and 
the  outstanding  managers  of  the  of- 
ficers’, NCO,  and  enlisted  clubs,  the 
system  has  been  a source  of  wholesome 
entertainment  for  all.  I am  personally 
very  proud  of  the  way  our  clubs  operate 
and  prosper  under  the  direction  of 
Major  Lee” 

Officers’  Club  record  sales 

When  the  club  opened  in  1980,  there 
were  some  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
market  could  support  the  $1.7  million 
Continued  on  pg.  29 
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capital  outlay.  These  concerns  have 
been  reduced  as  business  has  built  to  a 
record  level  with  dining  room  business 
over  $37,000  compared  to  just  over 
$23,000  one  year  ago.  A significant 
gain,  considering  most  Fort  Polk  of- 
ficers live  over  20  miles  from  post. 


Manager  Albert  Jay  and  food  man- 
ager SFC  Carson  Campbell  have 
worked  hard  to  boost  the  menu,  and 
have  done  so  well  that  management  is 
planning  an  expansion  of  the  dining 
room  from  its  current  limited  capacity 


to  120  seats.  Menu  items  now  include  es- 
cargot, hot  loaves  of  bread  at  each 
table,  live  Maine  lobster  and  a number 
of  other  specialty  items.  Management’s 
philosophy:  good  food,  served  well  and 
fast.  Simple,  and  it  works. 


Sheridan  hosts  AF  workshop 


FORT  SHERIDAN,  IL— The  Fort 
Sheridan  Community  Club  was  the  site 
of  an  Air  Force  Training  Conference 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Restaurant  Association  trade  show. 
CWO  Eugene  Jones,  Installation  Club 
Manager,  provided  the  facility,  services, 
food  and  beverages.  The  event  was 
sponsored  by  the  Air  Force  Club  Man- 
agement Training  Team  based  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Texas. 

180  managers  assembled  at  the  club 
from  as  far  away  as  Korea,  the  Azores, 
the  Phillipines  and  Europe. 

The  Fort  Sheridan  club  staff  worked 
hard  to  help  make  their  trip  worthwhile. 
Special  events  included  a Western  Bash 
with  western  decor,  horses  and  a mud- 
wrestling contest.  The  Sheridan  Com- 
munity Club,  constructed  in  1910,  was  a 
perfect  setting  for  this  event  because  of 
its  links  with  the  days  of  the  horse  sol- 
diers of  the  old  West. 
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Fort  Sheridan  Officers’  Club  was  site  for  Air  Force  workshop. 


The  conference  host,  CW2  Eugene 
Jones,  retired  at  the  end  of  July  after 
27  years  of  service.  Jones  is  a licensed 
Master  Chef  and  he  delighted  in  per- 
sonally demonstrating  some  of  the  food 
preparation  expertise  acquired  over  the 
years. 

Air  Force  officials  chose  Fort  Sheri- 
dan because  it  is  near  Chicago  and  the 


Restaurant  Show. 

The  Air  Force’s  Club  Management 
Training  Team  spends  part  of  the  year 
putting  on  regional  seminars.  Manage- 
ment Specialist  Maggie  Bonner  notes 
the  team  spends  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
year  preparing  training  materials  and 
literature  to  assist  both  club  managers 
and  operating  personnel. 


House  passes  NAF  whistleblower  protection 


WASHINGTON— The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives approved  and  has  sent  to  the 
Senate  a bill  to  provide  employment 
protection  for  195,000  DoD  nonappro- 
priated  fund  employees  who  report  vio- 
lations of  law  or  mismanagement. 

If  passed  by  the  Senate,  NAF  em- 
ployees are  protected  from  adverse  per- 
sonnel actions  which  are  taken  in  re- 
prisal for  disclosing  violations  of  any 
law,  rule,  regulation,  mismanagement, 
a gross  waste  of  funds  and  abuse  of  au- 
thority, or  a substantial  and  specific 
danger  to  health  or  safety. 

Similar  legislation  already  exists  for 
other  Federal  employees. 

The  bill  was  introduced  by  Rep. 
Daniel  (D-VA),  Chairman  of  the  NAF 
Panel,  Investigations  Subcommittee, 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  Six 
other  Armed  Services  Committee  mem- 
bers co-sponsored  the  bill. 


In  September  23,  1981  hearings  on  the 
Bill,  Daniel  cited  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration’s commitment  to  wipe  out  fraud 
and  waste  in  the  Federal  Government  to 
save  at  least  $7  billion  in  appropriated 
funds  during  fiscal  year  1982. 

He  noted  that  nonappropriated  fund 
activities  ranked  first  in  fiscal  year  1980 
in  the  number  of  potential  fraud  cases 
referred  to  DoD  investigators.  “It  is 
generally  known  that  auditors  and  in- 
vestigators seldom  discover  corruption, 
bribes,  kickbacks,  and  the  like  by  re- 
viewing financial  records,”  Daniel  said. 
“Most  cases  are  uncovered  through  in- 
formation received  from  interested  em- 
ployees.” 

NAF  managers  and  employees  are  en- 
couraged to  report  instances  of  fraud, 
waste  and  abuse  to  a newly  established 
Defense  Department  Hotline.  The  toll- 
free  number  is  800-424-9098  or 


Outstanding  E-7  OOJ  promo  rate 


WASHINGTON — 67.4  percent  of  the 
129  OOJs  considered  for  promotion  to 
E-7  were  selected,  compared  to  24  per- 
cent just  one  year  earlier. 

Promotion  of  the  87  club  NCO’s 
marks  the  best  rate  ever  and  the  highest 
selection  rate  of  all  enlisted  specialties. 

The  high  rate  is  attributed  to  close 
work  between  managers  and  the  Club 
Management  Section,  MILPERCEN 


toward  ensuring  all  records  were  up  to 
date  and  requirements  for  promotion 
were  being  met. 

USAREUR  Central  Pay 

SCHWETZINGEN,  WEST  GERMA- 
NY— A central  NAF  payroll  system 
similar  to  the  system  operating  in  the 
United  States  should  be  implemented  in 
US  Army,  Europe  by  October,  officials 


AUTO  VON  223-5080. 

The  Hotline  was  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  which  is  urging  all 
Defense  Department  personnel  to  use 
the  hotline  since  “reduction  of  fraud 
and  inefficiency  in  all  Federal  programs 
is  a major  priority  of  President  Rea- 
gan.” The  identity  of  hotline  callers  is 
fully  protected. 

Management  Intern 
to  train  in  Hawaii 

WASHINGTON  — Edward  A. 
Snedeker,  a Hotel  and  Restaurant  grad- 
uate of  Michigan  State  University,  is 
latest  intern  to  begin  training  in  Army 
club  management. 

Snedeker  will  train  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Support  Command,  Hawaii  Club  Sys- 
tem after  attending  the  Club  Manage- 
ment Course  at  Fort  Ben  Harrison.  He 
has  over  six  years  experience  in  all  as- 
pects of  hospitality. 


predicted. 

Software  which  supports  the  NAF 
payroll  operation  at  Red  River  Army 
Depot,  Texas,  was  slightly  modified  to 
serve  NAF  employees  in  the  Wiesbaden 
and  Mainz  military  communities  in  Feb- 
ruary 1982.  Since  then,  other  MWR  Ac- 
tivities have  been  added. 
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The  good  ol’  summertime 


Morale  Support  Activities  at 
Fort  Jackson,  S.  C. 

Soldiers  and  families  spend 
each  summer  participating  in 
a variety  of  morale  support 
programs  at  just  about  every 
Army  installation.  This  slice 
of  summer  is  featured  to  show 
managers  what  our  business  is 
all  about.  Relax,  observe  and 
enjoy  the  good  oV  summer- 
time with  these  photographs 
from  Fort  Jackson,  S.  C. 
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Collecting  NAF  employee  debts 


WASHINGTON— Employees  believed 
to  be  indebted  to  a NAFI  must  be  noti- 
fied in  writing  regarding  their  debt, 
according  to  procedures  released  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Civilian  Personnel  Center. 

These  procedures  were  included  in  a 
Feb.  12  letter  to  major  commands,  sub- 
ject: Recoupment  of  Obligations  to  a 
NAFI. 

Essentially,  the  employee  must  be 
told  the  amount  of  the  debt  and  how 
that  amount  was  determined;  that  they 
may  pay  in  one  big  payment  or  in  in- 
stallments; that  they  may  appeal  the 
debt  to  the  installation  commander 
within  seven  days;  or  they  may  request  a 
waiver.  If  the  employee  chooses  to  pay, 
they  must  sign  a statement  that  goes  to 


the  NAF  Payroll  Office.  If  they  dispute 
the  debt,  the  installation  commander 
will  make  a decision  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  debt  and  the  amount  owed.  See  AR 
230-1. 

NAF  employees  may 
allot  for  IRAs 

WASHINGTON— NAF  employees 
served  by  the  Central  NAF  Payroll  Of- 
fice at  Red  River  Army  Depot  may  elect 
to  allot  pay  for  an  Individual  Retire- 
ment Account  (IRA). 

Managers  should  make  their  em- 
ployees aware  of  this  opportunity  and 
refer  to  the  civilian  personnel  office  for 
more  information.  SF  1198  is  the  form 
used. 


Handi-capable  at  Pentagon  Club 


Samir  Ayoub,  an  OP  Shop  client,  places  towels  in  the  extractor  at  the  Pentagon  Of- 
ficers’ Athletic  Club’s  laundry  facility.  On  his  shirt,  he  proudly  displays  his  first 
place  Special  Olympics  ribbon.  The  Op-Shop,  a local  organization  founded  to  help 
“handi-capable”  people,  gives  them  a chance  to  make  it  on  their  own.  The  Athletic 
club  employs  four  permanent  people  and  two  ‘on  call’. 

Computers  get  shot  in  the  arm 


FORT  BELVOIR,  VA— A tech- 
nological shot  in  the  arm  awaits  the 
automated  data  processing  systems 
spread  among  some  47  Army  installa- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  Panama. 

A new  system  promises  to  “greatly  re- 
duce” the  processing  time  for  systems 
such  as  financial  management  and  will 
take  Army  computer  technology  into 
the  next  decade. 

It  should  speed  the  Nonappropriated 


WASHINGTON — Labeling  contracting 
out  of  DoD  functions  to  civilian  firms 
“a  sensible  program  gone  awry,”  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  recom- 
mended a one-year  moratorium  on  DoD 
contracting  out  and  will  eventually  in- 
troduce legislation  to  “re-orient”  the 


Fund  Information  Standard  System 
(NAFISS),  which  produces  reports  for 
many  Army  MWR  activities. 

The  Computer  Systems  Command  at 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  also  plans  to  install 
new  computer  hardware  and  software  at 
installations  which  interface  with  five 
regional  computers. 

Officials  say  that  all  five  regional 
centers  and  local  sites  should  be  com- 
pleted and  functioning  by  mid-1985. 


“contracting-out”  program. 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate  has  strongly 
endorsed  the  contracting  out  concept  as 
contributing  to  military  readiness. 

The  House  and  Senate  will  resolve 
their  differences  on  the  issue  in  confer- 
ence. 


Emery  recognized 

FORT  SILL,  OK— WOl  Edward  Em- 
ery has  been  recognized  by  the  Interna- 
tional Military  Club  Executives  Associ- 
ation for  academic  excellence  during 
Club  Management  Class  #4-81  at  Ft. 
Benjamin  Harrison. 

Presenting  the  traditional  IMCEA  en- 
graved silver  bowl  commemorating  this 
achievement  is  MG  Edward  A.  Dinges, 
Commander,  Fort  Sill,  OK.  Emery  is  al- 
so a graduate  of  the  US  Air  Force’s  Ba- 
sic Club  Management  course,  the 
Armed  Forces  Culinary  course  at 
Patuxent  River  Navy  Installation, 
Maryland,  and  the  Advanced  Culinary 
Skill  Development  course  at  the  Culi- 
nary Institute  of  America,  Hyde  Park, 
New  York. 

First  Quarter 
CAO  Costs  Dip 

FORT  HARRISON,  IN— Nonappro- 
priated fund  central  accounting  office 
(CAO)  costs  charged  to  Army  club  and 
package  stores  decreased  during  the  first 
quarter  of  Fiscal  Year  1982.  From  the 
same  year-earlier  period. 

Total  club  system  CAO  costs  were 
$1.87  million  for  the  first  quarter  of  fis- 
cal year  1982,  a drop  of  $26,000  or  two 
percent  from  the  $1.89  million  recorded 
for  the  same  period  in  Fiscal  Year  1981 . 

U.S.  Army  Forces  Command  regis- 
tered the  largest  decline  in  CAO  costs 
with  a 9 percent  drop  of  $43,432.  CAO 
costs  charged  to  U.S.  Army  Material 
Development  and  Readiness  Command 
clubs  and  package  stores  were  down  8 
percent  or  $11,667.  U.S.  Army,  Japan, 
which  has  a single  club  system  and 
CAO,  experienced  a 35  percent  or 
$5,755  drop  in  accounting  costs. 

Only  Eighth  Army,  Korea,  with  a 34 
percent  or  $36,656  increase  had  signifi- 
cant increases.  Much  of  this  increase  is 
because  one  club  system  did  not  convert 
to  central  accounting  until  the  second 
quarter,  fiscal  year  1981  and  CAO  costs 
based  upon  workload  factors  were  not 
fully  prorated  in  Korea  until  early  1981 . 
Adopted  from  All  Points  Bulletin. 


Foil  club  break-in 

TOBYHANNA  ARMY  DEPOT,  PA— 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
arrested  a person  who  attempted  to 
break  into  the  Officers’  Club  here.  The 
suspect  was  charged  with  two  counts  of 
burglary.  The  second  count  was  for  an 
earlier  barracks  burglary.  If  convicted, 
the  suspect  faces  a maximum  of  20  years 
in  prison  and  a fine  of  $25,000  accord- 
ing to  an  FBI  spokesman. 


Senate/House  differ  on  contracting  out 
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DoO  MWR  initiatives 
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WASHINGTON— Department  of  De- 
fense has  undertaken  several  initiatives 
to  improve  management  of  the  Services’ 
morale,  welfare  and  recreation  activi- 
ties. 

DoD  Instruction  1015.2,  Operational 
Policies  for  Morale,  Welfare  and  Rec- 
reation Activities,  has  been  published. 
The  instruction  prescribes  DoD  policies 
for  the  operation  of  MWR  programs.  It 
requires  the  Services  to  inventory  and 
prioritize  all  MWR  activities  including 
off-post  alternatives  when  determining 
the  need  for  new  and  existing  programs. 
It  also  requires  annual  and  long-range 


programs. 

Another  publication,  DoD  Directive 
1015.1,  Establishment,  Management 
and  Control  of  Nonappropriated  Fund 
Instrumentalities,  ” presents  policies  for 
establishing  and  disestablishing  NAF  in- 
strumentalities. It  provides  a standard 
classification  system  for  NAF  instru- 
mentalities and  assigns  responsibilities 
for  the  management  and  control  of 
NAFIs.  The  document  consolidated  es- 
sential policy  guidance  that  had  previ- 
ously been  fragmented  in  several  other 
directives  and  instructions. 

A program  guide  has  been  prepared 
that  describes  the  type  of  MWR  pro- 
grams available  on  DoD  installations.  It 


also  includes  a resource  guide  that  pro- 
vides the  reader  with  the  Services’  points 
of  contract  for  each  of  the  programs. 

Quantitative  indicators  have  been  de- 
veloped for  use  by  managers  and  com- 
manders to  assist  in  analyzing  and  eval- 
uating programs  and  provide  an  easy 
measure  of  availability,  financial  via- 
bility, and  operational  effectiveness. 
Separate  indicators  were  developed  for 
thirteen  major  MWR  programs  includ- 
ing clubs,  child  care  centers,  libraries, 
gymnasiums  and  exchanges.  DoD  is 
looking  at  other  indicators  and  methods 
to  correlate  the  relationship  between 
MWR  programs  and  recruitment,  reten- 
tion and  morale. 


76%  officers,  57%  enlisted  visit  club  monthly 


WASHINGTON — Officers  are  more 
likely  than  enlisted  to  visit  their  club,  ac- 
cording to  a recent  Army  survey. 

76%  of  the  officers  visit  their  club 
monthly  compared  to  57%  of  enlisted. 

For  those  officers  who  do  visit  their 
club  monthly,  the  breakdown  of  fre- 
quency of  use  is  as  follows:  38%  less 
than  three  times  monthly,  22%  three  - 
five  times  monthly,  9%  six  - ten  times 
per  month  and  7%  ten  times  per  month. 

The  frequency  of  use  by  enlisted  is 
30%  less  than  three  times  per  month, 


15%  three  - five  times  monthly,  6%  six  - 
ten  times  per  month  and  5%  more  than 
ten  times  a month. 

Enlisted  personnel  in  Europe  and 
Asia  visit  their  club  more  than  those  as- 
signed in  the  United  States. 

39%  of  the  officers  and  19%  of  en- 
listed rated  entertainment  poor  with 
more  lower  ranking  personnel  rating  en- 
tertainment poor. 

26%  of  officers  and  14%  of  enlisted 
said  their  club  does  not  do  a very  good 
job  of  providing  quality  food  and  bever- 


GAO:  Child  care  centers  inadequate 


WASHINGTON— Most  of  the  mili- 
tary’s 550  child  care  centers  need  up- 
grading to  comply  with  fire,  safety  and 
sanitation  standards,  according  to  a 
May  General  Accounting  Office  report. 

The  report,  requested  by  the  Con- 
gress, urged  Department  of  Defense  to 
fix  up  the  facilities  or  find  new  ones. 

The  GAO  found  that  fees  are  normal- 
ly lower  than  those  at  civilian  child  care 
centers  and  urged  a variable  rate  struc- 
ture to  allow  lower  prices  for  enlisted 
families. 

The  Defense  Department  should  de- 
termine where  appropriated  funds  are 
needed  to  improve  the  centers  and  in- 
form the  Congress.  The  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  approved  $13 
million  in  its  version  of  the  FY  1983 
military  construction  bill  to  build  or  im- 
prove 11  centers,  but  the  Senate  failed 
to  include  any  funds  in  FY  83.  The 
House  and  Senate  may  have  to  confer  to 
resolve  this  difference.  The  Congress 
approved  $15  million  to  improve  10 
child  care  centers  in  its  FY  82  military 
construction  bill. 

The  GAO  report  also  recommended 
use  of  more  private  homes  for  child 
care,  uniform  building  designs,  training 
programs  and  minimum  standards  for 


I.G.  findings 


WASHINGTON — An  Inspector  Gener- 
al letter  on  audit  trends  noted  problems 
with  check/petty  cash  disbursements  in 
the  central  accounting  office. 

Adequate  documentation  was  not  be- 
ing furnished  before  check  disburse- 
ments were  made  nor  were  petty  cash 
vouchers  properly  completed  or  sup- 
ported. 

AR  230-65  prescribes  that  the  CAO 
must  have  certain  documents  before 
spending  nonappropriated  funds.  AR 
230-9  states  that  all  documents,  includ- 
ing petty  cash  vouchers  and  appropriate 
support  will  be  stamped  “paid”  and  an- 
notated with  the  check  number  and  date 
paid. 


ages  at  affordable  prices.  71%  of  offic- 
ers and  51%  of  enlisted  said  their  clubs 
did  at  least  a fair  job  of  meeting  these 
goals. 

39%  of  enlisted  and  officers  felt  there 
weren’t  enough  club  activities  suitable 
for  the  entire  family.  More  officers  felt 
that  clubs  cater  to  families  rather  than 
enlisted. 

Officers  said  they  used  the  dining 
room  more  than  the  lounge  and  enlisted 
personnel  said  they  used  entertainment 
most  frequently. 


group  size,  staff  to  child  ratios,  train- 
ing, food  service  and  educational  activi- 
ties. DoD  has  been  asked  to  respond 
with  an  improvement  plan  by  July. 

The  GAO  found  the  Army  had  the 
greatest  need  for  child  care  center  im- 
provements than  all  the  other  services 
combined  since  the  Army  operates  320 
centers  and  has  a large  number  of  older 
facilities. 

The  550  child  care  centers  operated  by 
the  services  care  for  53,000  children  at 
400  installations. 
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